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WHERE HIGH PRESSURE 


When oil drilling encounters pressures of several 
thousand pounds per square inch, there must be no 
“ifs” or “buts” about the blow-out preventer’s capacity 
to hold things in check. In one particular type of blow- 
out preventer (6000-pound test), thrust screw and 
head bolts play a vital part in preventing accidents 
and waste. They are made of Chrome-Moly (S.A.E. 
4140) steel because: 

(a) Chrome-Moly bolt stock can be heat treated 


in tonnage lots with perfect assurance of consistently 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, 





MUST BE CONTROLLED 


developing the combined strength and toughness to 
withstand heavy loads and to prevent threads from 
stripping. 

(b) Chrome-Moly bolts are readily machinable 
after heat treating. 

Bolt and parts manufacturers seeking to speed up 
and simplify production, reduce costs, and still give 
their customers a better product, should send for our 
free book, “Molybdenum in Steel.” Climax Molyb- 
denum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 


Climax Mo-lyb-den-um Company 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ RECOVERY continues to be reflected in steel. 
The rate of production (p. 15) is expected to con- 
tinue to increase over the next 90 days, although 
probably not with the rapidity that has marked its 
climb since the middle of June. STEEL’s index of in- 
dustrial activity (p. 33) advanced from 66.9 per 
cent in the week ending Aug. 6 to 72.3 per cent in 
the week ended Sept. 3. Assembly schedules on 1939 
automobiles are being accelerated steadily (p. 23) 
to build up stocks of cars in dealers’ hands, and 
Detroit anticipates a good reception for them. Good 
business is coming out (p. 71) from sources of di- 
versified character The war department last 
week distributed ordnance orders aggregating $7,- 
250,000 (p. 26) and so-called ‘educational’ orders 
for munitions will be placed shortly. 


Of every four adults in this country (p. 18) one 
now is drawing all or part of his sustenance from 
the government. Many commentators agree this 
situation can be corrected only by 
increased production. And _ yet 
government’s policy of reforming 
business (p. 32) discourages ex- 
pansion and enterprise and re- 
duces the number of names on industrial payrolls .. . 
Members of the national economic committee (p. 26) 
are reported to hold that the way out is to increase 
wages of the low-pay workers; an increase from 
$1200 to $1500 in a family’s annual income is re- 
flected immediately in a 66 per cent increase in pur- 
chase of textiles by such a family. So far those 
who hold the reins of government apparently have 
not considered the possibilities of creating more 
jobs through greater encouragement of the _ profit 
motive in business. 


Increase 
Production! 


The Robinson-Patman act may come up for its 
first review by the Supreme Court (p. 28) as a re- 
sult of a petition alleging unconstitutionality 

Scientific corn storage on a vast 


More Steel scale is expected to provide a 
tee! market for at least 500,000 tons 
For Cribs of steel; production already has 


been started (p. 17) on a new 
government-approved, steel corncrib . . . One result 
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of the fair labor standards act, which will become 
effective Oct. 23, has been rather widespread wage 
reductions in some industries (p. 29) in anticipa- 
tion of its application . . . Marketing conditions that 
affect concrete reinforcing bars, the formulation of 
a co-ordinated transportation program for the na- 
tion and appraisal of the future possibilities of steel 
construction are subjects of important meetings to 
be held (p. 30) in the immediate future. 


Notable technological progress continues to char- 
acterize the iron and steel producing and metalwork- 
ing industries. One steel company has eliminated the 
necessity for interrupting produc- 
tion in order to carry out tests on 


Pilot 
rolling mills. Its research depart- 
Mill ment now is equipped (p. 36) with 
a pilot mill in which all rolling 
operations may be carried out in miniature... Wear 


is a vital problem in the design of concrete pumps. 
One maker (p. 40) uses wear-resisting alloy liners and 
other parts which can be replaced when worn out... 
A midwestern crawler tractor manufacturer uses hun- 
dreds of sheet metal patterns for laying out sheets 
and plates; it has effected important economies (p. 43) 
by means of special cases for storing these patterns. 


Adequate lighting is an important factor in efficient 
manufacturing operations. As a result of improved 
illumination at a West Coast plant (p. 43) the night 

shift gets out more production than 


Lighting the day shift ... High sulphur ore 

is used advantageously in England 
Helps (p. 46) by desulphurizing in the 

ladle rather than in the blast fur 
nace ... Six separate lubrication systems are incorpo- 
rated (p. 49) ina recently-completed 46-inch blooming 
mill... A new method is available (p. 49) for remov- 


ing rust from chromium plated metals and protecting 
the plate so it stays bright . Specially designed 
trucks (p. 54) facilitate handling of wire and rod in 
coils . . . Finishing procedure at a large radiator 
grille plant has been improved (p. 58) by develop- 
ment of an automatic chromium plating unit. 


Olli 








Highest Quality . . Year after year uniformity . . Plus accurate heat 
treatment data with every shipment of Alloy Steel..All at no extra cost 








Ryerson Certified Steels offer you 
the maximum value for your steel dollar. 
They represent the highest quality obtain- 
able in each classification. They are con- 
trolled by definite specifications based on 
the requirements of each particular type. 

On the alloy steels, where results 
are dependent on heat treatment, Ryerson 
selects whole heats, analyzes and tests for 
heat treatment response, in order to secure 
higher quality and greater uniformity — 
then sends complete heat treatment data 


with every bar shipped. You know exactly 









Principal products in stock for Im- 
mediate Shipment include— Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 
Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, etc. 










what you are getting. This accurate data 
saves much costly testing and assures better 
results in less time. This added service is 
given without additional cost or obligation. 
We will be glad to tell you more 
about Ryerson Certified Steel—which is, 
in truth, a bargain when uniform quality 
and dependable results are considered. 
Bulletin 10 provides complete informa- 
tion on the Ryerson Certified Steel Plan. 
The Ryerson Stock List gives descriptions, 
extras, sizes and lengths of all steel in 
stock. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 


Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffale, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Strong and Weak Elements in Recovery 


Picture for Fourth Quarter 


@ STEEL ingot production has ex- 
panded steadily for nearly three 
months. Part of the pickup oc- 
curred at a time when seasonal in- 
fluences ordinarily result in declin- 
ing activity. A period usually favor- 
able to an expansion in business now 
has been entered. What may be ex- 
pected in the remainder of the year? 

Most general expectation is that 
steelmaking will continue to increase 
during the ensuing 90 days, although 
probably: at a slower rate of gain 
than that in the past three months. 
Since the middle of June, ingot out- 
put has climbed 20 points, or nearly 
75 per cent, reaching a ten-month 
peak in August at 42.85 per cent of 
capacity. 

While there is agreement that the 
near future trend in steelmaking 
will be upward, a number of uncer- 
tainties now prevailing make pre- 
dictions as to the extent of subse- 
quent recovery little more’ than 
guesswork. The fact that the cur- 
rent upturn had its inception early 
in the summer augurs well for the 
fourth quarter, however; such a de- 
velopment in the past invariably has 
found operations continuing to ex- 
pand through the year’s final period. 


New Car Reception Watched 


Chief among the uncertainties re- 
ferred to is the reception to be ac- 
corded new automobile models by 
the public. Motorcar builders will 
be required to turn out several hun- 
dred thousand units to stock their 
dealers. After that it is up to John 
Public whether or not the industry 
will be able to maintain its opera- 
tions and steel requirements at the 
rate hoped for. ~ 

Automotive companies have sev- 
eral reasons for believing they will 
enjoy relatively good business with 
the unveiling of their new products. 
Sales slumped sharply this year, 
thereby creating a fair backlog of 
potential orders. The trend in gen- 
eral business lately has been up- 
ward, bringing about improved sen- 
timent in the minds of prospective 
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customers. Finally, the changes in 
corporated in new models provide an 
appearance factor that will help to 
stimulate sales. 

What share of the future recovery 
in steelmaking will be contributed 
by the railroads? Apparently it will 
be slight, if the ability to buy steel 
is judged by the carriers’ earnings 
reports and general financial condi- 
tion. Net railway operating income 
of Class I roads for the first seven 
months this year was only 0.84 per 
cent of their property investment. 
After deducting interest and other 
fixed charges it is obvious that the 
railroads are in no position to spend 
lavishly for tracks and rolling stock. 


to earn ex 
first seven 


failed 
the 


Fifty-eight roads 
penses and taxes 
months this year. 

Despite the serious financial status 
of the rail carriers, however, it 
seems probable that their 
quirements the balance of the year 
will be moderately heavier than dur- 
ing the past several! months. Freight 
traffic is expanding, car repairs have 
been deferred under the economy 
programs necessarily instituted by 
many roads, and the shrinking sup- 
ply of good-order equipment even 
tually will make imperative some in 
crease in activity at car and locomo 
tive shops. How soon renewed buy 
ing of new equipment will develop 


steel re 





Steel Forms Skeleton of Grand Coulee Dam 
































Ps aay boc i 


@ Nine thousand tons of new steel and 3500 tons of salvaged steel will go into 
this new construction trestle, 3600 feet long, 180 to 205 feet high, to span the 


Columbia river, Washington. 


The trestle will carry four railroad tracks and 


seven double-arm cranes for placing 6,000,000 cubic yards of concrete necessary 


to lift the dam to its full 550-foot height. 
steel bridge, as it did two earlier trestles. 


As the dam rises it will bury this 
Bureau of Reclamation photo 
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depends largely on how rapidly the 
carriers attain profitable operations. 

Tied in closely with the question 
of railroad profits is the wage ques- 
tion. Apparently the controversy 
with respect to the proposed 15 per 
cent wage cut will drag on until late 
this year. Naturally the railroad 
unions hope that in the course of 
their negotiations business will have 
improved sufficiently to give added 
weight to their arguments that ex- 
pansion in freight traffic and earn 
ings make a reduction in wages un- 
necessary. 

Should railway workers agree to 
accept less pay, the outlook for in- 
creased purchases of track material 
and steel for equipment fabrication 
will be enhanced. Otherwise, a more 
restricted spending policy, regulated 
by income and ability to pay, is ex- 
pected to continue. 


Construction Active 


Building and engineering construc 
tion comprise one of steel’s most 
promising customers. PWA dollars 
are making themselves felt, al- 
though private work is showing fair 
activity. Engineering construction 
awards so far this year are slightly 
ahead of the corresponding 1937 pe 
riod, and the amount of prospective 
work points to a retention of this 
advantage during the balance of the 
year. The PWA program will ex- 
tend through the winter, but work 
is being pushed rapidly and will find 
increasing reflection in steel produc- 
tion the next several months. 

Residential building likewise is 
more active than a year ago, scoring 
a fair gain during July and August 
and maintaining a good outlook. 

Among the smaller, nevertheless 
important, consumers of steel, farm 
equipment manufacturers find their 
business retarded by the more cau- 
tious buying attitude of the farmer. 
Crops are bountiful, but prices of 
important agricultural commodities 
are off sharply since a year ago. The 
result is a shrinkage in cash farm 
income, the drop being estimated by 
the department of agriculture at 13 
per cent for the first seven months, 
and thought likely to maintain that 
ratio for the entire year. 

Prospects for sales of implements 
and tractors the balance of ‘the year 
are made uncertain by the price sit- 
uation. A rising market for grains 
and livestock likely would stimulate 
business and vice versa. At present 
only a smal! pickup in activity at 
equipment plants from the recent 
seasonal lull is contemplated. 

This mixture of good, bad and in- 
different outlooks for leading out- 
lets for steel presents a somewhat 
confusing picture, yet in the aggre- 
gate points to an extension of recent 
recovery. An encouraging feature 
of the general business situation is 
the fact that an increase in produc 
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tion of durable goods is occurring 
simultaneously with the rise in con- 
sumer goods demand. This is in con- 
trast to the 1933-1937 trend when the 
latter became active well ahead of 
the pickup in the so-called heavy in- 
dustries, and recovery as a whole 
was irregular until 1936. 


GENERAL EUROPEAN WAR 
“WOULD DEPRESS EXPORTS” 

NEW YORK 
@ Any appraisal of the business 
outlook necessarily must be made 
with the reservation that it is sub- 
ject to the influence of international 
developments. Actual hostilities nat- 
urally would have a depressing ef- 
fect, at least temporarily, on securi- 
ty markets and export trade, while 
neutra ity laws of the United States 
would preclude a repetition of the 
foreign business experienced by do- 
mestic steelmakers in the early 
years of the World war. 

The tense European situation thus 
far has not been reflected in any ap- 
precicble pick-up in foreign demand 
for steel. Most of the leading Euro- 
pean powers have been accumulat- 
ing munitions for the past two or 
three years, and stocks of semifin- 
ished steel are reported heavy. 

This has been indicated in recent 
months by reduced blast furnace 
and steel mill operations, particu- 
larly in England and France. Eng- 
land, it will be recalled, last May 
reimposed its duties on semifinished 
steel imports. 

Recently there has been a flurry 


of orders for machine tools from 
Russia, England, and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Iron and steel exporters believe 
there must be an actual outbreak 
of hos.ilities before the German- 
Czechoslovakia situation will have 
any important influence on steel 
shipments from this country. 

Recent purchase by the European 
cartel of 80,000 tons of scrap in this 
country is not associated particu- 
larly with influences of the German. 
Czechoslovakia crisis. Rather, it is 
regarded as meeting routine require 
ments. 

Meanwhile, steel buying in the 
Far East has been limited, with Jap- 
anese import licenses governing 
Shipments into that country, and 
China restricted by finances and Jap 
anese occupation. 


Peaceful Nations Buying Little 


As for steel demand from the 
more peaceful nations of the world, 
there is relatively little of impor- 
tance at this time. Recently there 
have been small inquiries from the 
Scandinavian countries for ship 
plates, and Argentina is inquiring 
for 15,000 tons of rails. However, 
it is expected the latter will go to 
European makers in view of the 
surcharge of 20 per cent imposed by 
Argentina against dollar exchange. 
This surcharge also is expected to 
react unfavorably this fall, when 
Argentina comes into the market 
for its seasonal requirements of tin 
plate and wire and other agricultural 
needs. 





Skoda Works, Heart of Central Europe’s Steel 








. 


@ Skoda Works, Plzen, Czechoslovakia, is probably the most important producer 


of steel in Central Europe. 


Germany's military experts recognize its weight 


as asource of munitions. It employs 40,000 men and produces castings, forgings, 


structural steel, machinery, locomotives and guns. 


Czechoslovakia in the 


first half this year produced 993,000 metric tons of steel, compared with 1,105,000 
tcns in the same period last year 


STEEL 











See 500,000 Tons of Steel in New 


Cribs for “Ever-Normal Granary’ 


@ STEEL corn cribs, designed to 
satisfy requirements for storing 
grain under the corn loan section of 
the agricultural adjustment act, offer 
a potential market for an estimated 
500,000 tons of fabricated steel. 

Following the Biblical injunction, 
the AAA contemplates an ever-nor- 
mal granary by storing grain in good 
crop years for use in poor crop years. 
To this end the government, under 
certain conditions, will make loans 
on stored and sealed corn, in excess 
of the current market price. 

One of the conditions is that the 
crib must be of a construction as 
to provide adequate ventilation for 
drying and curing the corn and af- 
ford protection against weather, ro- 
dents and natural hazards for a pe- 
riod of not less than two years. De- 
partment of agriculture estimates 
500,000 new cribs are needed in the 
corn belt. 


Steelmakers Aid in Design 


Steel producers and fabricators 
working in co-operation with the de- 
partment of agriculture and agricul- 
tural colleges have developed new 
steel cribs to satisfy government re- 
quirements. Typical of these is the 
“Husky” now being manufactured 
by the Cowin & Co. Inc., Minneapo- 
lis. In design it is long and narrow 
with louvres in side and mesh hop- 
per-shape bottom to provide ade- 
quate ventilation. Exhibited at the 
Iowa State fair, it attracted interest 
of more than 20,000 farmers. 

Approximately 4 tons of steel is 
required for a 1500-bushel size; for 
1000-bushel capacity, 2% tons is 
needed; for 500-bushel size, 1'4 tons. 
Steel used includes shapes, galvan- 
ized sheets and mesh. 

Two other types have been de- 
signed and with the “Husky” under- 
went tests recently at Ames, Iowa. 
Production of these probably will be 
started soon. 


All three of the new designs differ 
from the conventional circular type 
steel crib in shape and in the more 
open construction to permit freer 
passage of air through the corn. 

Proponents of the new design be- 
lieve it will find a ready acceptance 
by farmers. They cite: The bounty 
offered by the government for stor- 
ing the grain in approved type cribs; 
the interest evidenced by farmers at 
state fairs where the cribs have been 
exhibited; the fact that the cost is 
comparable to that for well-con- 
structed wood cribs. 

Should the new type corn cribs 
be well received, it is possible steel 
bins will be developed for storing 
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the smaller grains for long periods. 


Co-operating in the development 
of the new cribs are the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland; Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; Felker 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis.; 
Martin Steel Products Corp., Mans- 
field, O.; and Cowin & Co. Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 


Perry Breaks Ground for 
300 Irvin Houses 


@ With its president, J. L. Perry, 
at steam shovel ccntvols, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., 
broke ground last week for the first 
of 300 houses to ke constructed at 
Clairton, Pa., for employes of the 
company’s new Irvin works. 

The ceremony was attended by of- 
ficials of the Carneg‘e-Illinois cor- 
poraticn, the Pennsylvania Housing 
Corp., sales organization for the de- 
velopment; federal housing admin- 
istration. 

Houses will all be of wood frame 
construction, colonial type, five and 
six rooms. Cost will range upward 
from $3990. Steel will be used in 
numerous places to obtain maxi- 
mum space. The steel go’ng into 
the average house in this develop- 
ment will represent approximately 
two and one-half times the value of 
steel used in conventional construc- 
tion. 


‘Largest Steam-Electric 
Generator Since 1931’’ 
@ The largest steamelectric gen- 


erator ordered by the electric power 
and l’ght industry s nce 1931 has 


Pittsburgh, 


been purchased by the Central New 
York Power Corp., a subsidiary of 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. The 
turbine genera‘or will be built by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and the steam generating 
boiler by Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York. 

The equipment will be erected in 
the new staton at Oswego, N. Y., 
con:truction of which is to be 
started immediately. The plant will 
cost about $9,500,000 and will pro- 
vide more than 1,000,000 man-hours 
of direct labor, according to Alfred 
H. Schoellkopf, president of Niagara 
Hudson corporation. He stated the 
plant will be one of the most effi 
cient steam-electric stations in the 
world and is expected at full load to 
produce a kilowatt hour of electric 
energy for each 085-pound of coal 
burned. A recent bond issue pro 
vided financing. 


Fewer Ships Building 


@ American Bureau of Shipping re- 
ports a decline in shipbuilding in Au- 
gust. One hundred and twelve ships 
were under construction Sept. 1, and 
their gross tonnage was 477,205. 
This compares with 124 vessels, ton- 
nage 519,965, as of Aug. 1. Sept. 1, 


1937, 105 vessels were under con 
struction, tonnage 306,080. 































@ Open construction 
and liberal use of 
steel mesh provides 
adequate ventilation 
in these new types 
of corn cribs 








A.1I.M.E. Names 116 on Committees To 
Welcome 300 British Industrialists 


@ MANY members of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, including leaders in 
the American iron and steel and non 
ferrous metal industries, will serve 
on committees to welcome and en 
tertain the group of 300 British in 
dustrialists who will visit the United 
States in October. The committees 
include a general committee and 
local committees in seven cities, in 
all 116 individuals. 

The visitors are members of the 
Iron and Steel institute and Institute 
of Metals, both of Great Britain, 
coming to the United States to hold 
their autumn meetings at the invita 
tion of the American Institute oft 
Mining and Metallurgicai Engineers 
and the American Iron and Steel in 
stitute. After the conclusion of the 
sessions in New York, Oct. 3-4, 
groups will inspect a number of iron 
and steel and nonferrous metal 
plants in the eastern section of the 
country Program for the meeting 


and complete itinerary for tours were 
presented in STEEL, Aug. 15 and 29. 

Personnel of the A.I.M.E. com 
mittees is as follows: 


General Committee 


P. D. Merica, vice president, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Ine., New York, chair- 
man; J. V. W. Reynders, consulting en- 
gineer, New York, vice chairman; W. H. 
Aldridge, president, Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co.. New York; R. C. Allen, executive 
vice president, Oglebay; Norton & Co., 
Cleveland; F. M. Becket, vice president, 
Electro-Metallurgical Co., New York; 
Quincy Bent, vice president, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

F. H. Brownell, first vice president, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York; L. S. Cates, president, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., New York; J. A. Coe, president, 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn.; C. 
H. Crane, president, St. Joseph Lead Co., 
New York; H. N. Eavenson, mining en- 
gineer, Eavenson, Alford & Auchmuty, 
Pittsburgh; Charles Engelhard, presi- 
dent, Baker & Co. Inc., Newark, N. J.:; 
J. W. Finch, director, bureau of mines, 
Washington. 

F. C. Frary, director of research, Alu- 
minum Co, of America, New Kensington, 
Pa.; J. R. Freeman Jr., technical man- 





After Five Years—' 


15. 500. 000 Live 
to) Federal Cash 


@ A bewildering collection of sta 
tistics dealing with the nation’s eco- 
nomic life have been released from 
Washington, as evidenced by recent 
newspaper headlines. 

The number of persons whose 
livelihood comes entirely or in ma 
jor part from the federal govern- 
ment has risen to an all-time peak, 
15,500,000. In addition, the income 
of 8,000,000 more is supplemented by 
checks from one or more federal 
relief and rehabilitation agencies, 
not including old-age or unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

One of every four adults in this 
country is now drawing part or all 
of his income from the federal gov- 
ernment 

A few days later came the report 
of the administration’s National Re- 
sources committee, to the _ effect 
that one-third of the nation’s fam- 
ilies and single individuals received 
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‘the 


More Abundant Life’’ 







in 1935-36 an income of less than 


$780—apparently bearing out the 
President’s oft-repeated assertion 
that one-third of the nation is “ill- 
housed, ill-clad and ill-nourished.” 


These estimates were obtained 
through process of “sampling” 
whereas scores of factors influence 


income, many important and ob- 
scure, and only by means of a cen- 
sus could dependable figures be es- 
tablished. 

Commenting’ editorially, New 
Dea] and other newspapers seemed 
to hit on this theme: “Our real 
effort must be to improve the wealth 
of the lowest third by increased pro. 
duction.” 


ager, American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; T. M. Girdler, chairman, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland; R. H. Hobrock, di- 
rector of research, Bundy Tubing Co., 
Detroit; Herbert Hoover, New York; D. C. 
Jackling, president, Utah Copper Co., 
San Francisco. 

Zay Jeffries, consultant, General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland; John 
Johnston, director of research, United 
States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J.; C. F. 
Kelley, president, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., New York; H. E. Lewis, chair- 
man, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; J. T. MacKenzie, metallurgist 
and chief chemist, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

R. F. Mehl, director, metals research 
laboratory, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; H. M. St. John, su- 
perintendent brass foundry, Crane Co., 
Chicago; A. M. Scaife, chairman, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh; C. M. Schwab, 
chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; R. C. Stanley, president, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada _ Ltd., 
New York; E. T. Stannard, president, 
Kennecott Copper Corp., New York; Otto 
Sussman, chairman, American Metal Co. 
Ltd., New York. 

Wilfred Sykes, assistant to president, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago; G. B. Water- 
house, professor of metallurgy, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; W. R. Webster, chairman, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
E. R. Weidlein, director, Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 


New York Committee 


F. M. Becket, vice president, Electro- 
Metallurgical Co., chairman; F. E. 
Wormser, secretary-treasurer, Lead In- 
dustries association, vice chairman; R. H. 
Aborn, assistant metallurgist, research 
laboratories, United States Steel Corp. 
Kearny, N. J.; C. E. Arnold, mining en- 
gineer; J. W. Barker, dean of engineering, 
Columbia university; F. F. Colcord, vice 
president, U. S. S. Lead Refinery Inc. 

J. V. N. Dorr, president, Dorr Co. Inc.; 
J. P. Dyer, vice president, Nichols Cop- 
per Co.; G. W. Farny, consulting mining 
Morris Piains, N. J.; HH: J. 


engineer, 

French, charge of alloy steel and iron 
development, International Nickel Co. 
Inc.; R. L. Hallett, chemist, National 


Lead Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. T. Hamil- 
ton, assistant to president, New York 
Trust Co.; E. L. Jorgensen, works man- 
ager, Irvington Smelting & tefining 
Works, Irvington, N. J.; A. B. Kinzel, 
chief metallurgist, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Research Laboratories Inc. 

Alan Kissock, vice president, Climax 
Molybdenum Co.; H. K. Masters, vice 
president, Charles Hardy Inec.; Charles 
McKnight, assistant sales manager, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc.; W. D. B. Mot- 
ter Jr., assistant to vice president, Chile 
Exploration Co.; H. C. Parmelee, editor, 
Engineering and Mining Journal; W. M. 
Peirce, chief of research, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Palmerton, Pa.; A. J. Phillips, super- 
intendent, research department, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., Barber, N. J. 

Charlton Reynders, president, Inter- 
national Chromium Process Corp.; Sid- 
ney Rolle, mining engineer, United States 
Metals Refining Co.; E. E. Schumacher, 
metallurgist, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; S. Skowronski, research chemist, 
Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. 
J.; W. C. Smith, metallurgist, Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corp.; Sam Tour, vice 
president, Lucius Pitkin Inc. 


Naugatuck Valley Committee 


technical manager, 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
chairman; F. B. Beardsley, Waterbury 
tolling Mills, Waterbury, Conn.; D. K. 
Crampton, director of research, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
B. Egeberg, metallurgist, International 
Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.; J. F. Halpin, 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn.; T. C. 


(Please turn to Page 88) 


J. R. Freeman Jr., 
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August Ingots 
Up 30 Per Cent 


@ STEEL ingot output in August, 
2,546,988 gross tons, was nearly 30 
per cent larger than in July and ex- 
ceeded every month since October, 
1937, with 3,392,924 tons. .The July 
total was 1,982,058 tons. In August 
last year 4,877,826 tons were pro- 
duced. 

Tonnage last month, according to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, was equal to 42.85 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 33.42 per 
cent in July, and 83.83 per cent in 
August, 1937. 

For eight months this’ year 
cumulative production was 15,348,- 
190 tons, against 38,193,090 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1937. 
Weekly average tonnage for eight 
months this year was 442,056 tons. 
The average in the first eight 
months last year was 1,100,031 tons. 


FINANCIAL 


@ AMERICAN Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., reports net loss of 
$537,191 for the 12 months ended 
July 31, in a statement to security 





District Steel Rates 


Capacity Engaged 


Districts 


Percentage of Ingot 
in Leading 





Week Same 
ended week 
Sept. 10 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh 32 None 69 yy 
Chicago . 3s = ts 72.5 
Eastern Pa. 31 z 64.5 47.5 
Youngstown . 44 1 65 67 
Wheeling 419 5 76 98 
Cleveland 43.5 20 62 79.5 
Buffalo 49 None 79 81 
Birmingham 56 None 91 64 
New England 60 10 65 70 
Cincinnati 60 5 89 76 
St. Louis 42 3 77 
Detroit 67 None 100 100 
Average 41.5 3 72 69.5 
rNot reported. 
riod amounted to $656,800. The 


figures are subject to audit and ad 
justment, because the period cov 
ered by the report does not repre 
sent the fiscal year established by 
the company. The 12 months be 
gan after the effective date, July 11, 
1937, of the company’s reg’stration 
statement covering issuance and sale 
of 450,000 shares of 4% per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock. 


Republic Steel Corp. directors at 


in respect to payment of dividends 
Oct. 1 on the 6 per cent cumulative 
convertible prior preference stock, 
series A, and on the 6 per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock. 


PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations de 
clined 3 points last week due to holi 
day interruptions, the national rate 
averaging 41.5 per cent. Six dis- 
tricts showed less activity, two in 
creased production and four were 
unchanged. Increases are scheduled 
for this week. 

Youngstown, O.— Declined 1 point 
to 44 per cent as Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. dropped two | open 
hearths, leaving 38 in operation in 
the district. This week a loss of 2 
points is scheduled as Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. suspends its bes 
Ssemer activity. 

Cleveland Up 2.5 points to 43.5 
per cent, with further improvement 
indicated for this week. 
Unchanged at 
hearths 


Birmingham, Ala. 
06 per cent, with 12 open 
in production. 

St. Louis 
cent. 

Buffalo— Steady at 49 per cent, the 
best rate since October. 


Down 3 points to 42 pe 








holders. Operating loss for the pe- their recent meeting took no action 
Chicago—-Off 2 points to 38 per 
cent as a result of holiday shut- 
downs. A rebound is expected this 
week. 
Steel Ingot Statistics Cincinnati— Dropped 5 points to 
Monthly Production—Complete for Bessemer; Open 60 per cent, because of interruption 
Hearth, Calculated from Reports of Companies for Labor day. 
aking 98.29 per cent in 1936 Teekly y 
Genaae oe oa per cent In 1986 oer Weekls rr Central eastern seaboard Lost 2 
—Open Hearth— essemer—— - Total - produc- Number Pree ‘ ii i aha 
Per cent Per cent Percent tion,all of weeks Pots to 31 pe r cent, reflecting holi 
Gross of Gross of Gross of companies, in day slackening. 
1938 tons capacity tons capacity tons capacity grosstons month Pittsburgh—For the week produc 
oum..<. 1,632,773 30.25 99,991 18.27 1,732,764 29.15 391,143 4.43 tion average 32 per cent unchanved 
Feb. 1,578,233 32.38 125,493 25.40 1,703,726 31,74 425,931 4.00 fr ~ ae ond e 5 
March 1:854.669 3436 157,737 2883 2,012,406 33.85 154,268 4.43 rom the preceding period. At the 
April 1,793,522 34.31 131.644 24.84 1,925,166 33.44 448,757 4.29 close the rate was higher as two 
May... 1,676,215 31.06 130.590 23.87 1,806,805 30.39 407,857 4.43 additional mills became active. 
June 1,519,589 29.07 118,688 22.40 1,638,277 28.46 381,883 4.29 : é ; - 
July... 1.854076 3443 127.982 23.44 1,982,058 3342 448.429 4.42 Wheeling Net loss of 5 points to 
Aug. .... 2350,199 43.54 196.789 35.97 2,546,988 12.85 574,941 1.43 19 per cent resulted from reduced ac 
8 mos 14,259,276 ..... 1,088,914 15,348,190 142,056 34.72 tivity by one producer and increases 
1937 by another. 
Jan........ 4,426,227 84.07 292,209 54.38 4,718,436 81.32 1,065,110 4.43 ete re ae - 
Feb........ 4,083,070 85.89 331,629 68.34 4,414,699 8427 1,103,675 4.00 Detroit- Steady at 67 per cent, 
March. .... 4,814,926 91.45 403,400 75.07 5,218,326 89.94 1,177,952 4.43 with 14 of 21 open hearths in opera 
April...... 4,682,084 91.83 388.783 74.71 5,070,867 90.25 1,182,020 4.29 tion. 
May..... 4,769,238 90.59 382,671 71.21 5,151,909 88.79 1,162,959 4.43 —— ‘ 
June .. 8,900,108 76.50 284,615 54.69 4,184,723 7448 975,460 4.29 _New England—Rose 10 points to 
July....... 4,220,848 80.10 335,456 62.56 4,556,304 78.48 1,030,838 4.42 60 per cent, with another increase of 
Aug....... 4,504,567 85.29 373,259 69.46 4,877,826 83.83 1,101,089 4.43 several points scheduled this week. 
S mos: .. 35,401,068 ; 2,792,022 : 38,193,090 , 1,100,031 34.72 
Sept....... 4,021,035 78.80 268,472 51.7 4,289,507 76.30 1,002,221 4.28 
Oct........ 3,204,209 60.67 188,715 35.12 3,392,924 765,897 4.43 Cut, and CIO Shows Up 
Nov. 2,040,480 39.90 113,885 21.88 2,154,365 502,183 4.29 
Dec. 1,386,188 26.31 86,833 16.19 1,473,021 333,263 1.42 @ CIO pickets showed up promptly 
T ‘ AR NS‘ 2 7A D < Dard 5< =yo 7 Qc 49° 59 14 — i. = 
Total 46,052,980 74.20 3,449,927 94.54 49,502,907 949,423 52.14 and Greer Steel Co., Dover, O., re 





Percentages of capacity operated for 1938 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,218,342 mained closed, following a_lette 
gross tons of open-hearth ingots and 123,514 gross tons of bessemer ingots, total 1,341,856 gross sent by the company to employes 
tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1937, as follows: Open-hearth ingots, 63,524,356 o - * 
gross tons; bessemer ingots, 6,440,000 gross tons. suggesting they come to work at a 


Percentages of capacity for the first six months of 1937 are calculated on weekly capacities of wave reduction of 12% yer cent 
1,188,452 gross tons for open-hearth ingots, 121,308 tons for bessemer and 1,309,760 tons total tt 5 a7 pel : 
based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1936, as follows: Open-hearth ingots, 61,965,862 gross Pickets prevented loyal workers 


tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 tons; beginning July 1, 1937, on weekly capacities of 1,192,182 gross 
tons open-hearth ingots and 121,308 gross tons bessemer, total 1,313,490 gross tons; based on an 
nual capacities as follows: Open-lrearth ingots, 62,160,362 gross tons: bessemer, 6,325,000 gross tons 


from entering the plant, idle since 
June 30. 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ FRANK HOWELL STOHR, man- 
ager, generator division, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
manager of the transportation and 


generator divisions, which have 





F. H. Stohr 


been consolidated, with headquar- 
ters at East Pittsburgh. Frank B. 
Powers, formerly manager of trans- 
portation engineering, has become 
engineering manager of the com- 
bined divisions. 

Floyd T. Hague has been ad- 
vanced from manager of the direct 
current engineering department at 
East Pittsburgh works to manager 
of engineering of the steam divi- 
sion at the South Philadelphia West- 
inghouse works. 


. 

Herman W. Falk, Milwaukee, and 
Lester Armour, Chicago, have been 
elected to the board of directors, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

° 

Albert D. Porter has been appoint 
ed factory representative at Cleve- 
land for Fedders Mfg. Co. Inc., Buf- 
falo, for its heating division. His 
office is at 1836 Euclid avenue. 

¢ 

Earl L. Brokenshire, sales man- 
ager for Oglebay, Norton & Co., 
Cleveland, marked the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his connection with the 
company Sept. 9. 

L. T. McGuire, manager of the 
large excavator division for Har- 
nischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, has 
been appointed Pacific coast man 
ager, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

7 

T. W. Marz has been elected pur- 
chasing agent for Andrews Steel 
Co., Newport Rolling Mill Co., Globe 
Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., and 
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Newport Culvert Co., all of New- 
port, Ky. 
o 

George E. Jurey, for many years 
works auditor for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed, effective Sept. 3. Mr. Jurey 
joined Jones & Laughlin in 1919, 
coming from the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


¢ 
Ralph J. Reich has been appointed 
manager of the Buffalo branch, Gar 
Wood Industries Inc., Detroit. He 
has been assistant manager at Buf- 
falo for several years. He will also 
have supervision of the Syracuse 
and Rochester territories. 
+ 
Ray Legg, manager of Kelvinator 
national direct sales division, has 
been appointed general sales man- 
ager of Leonard Refrigerator divi- 
sion, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., De- 
troit. He is succeeded by R. J. 
Scheu, who has been in charge of 
sales in the Chicago area. 


¢ 

Charles D. Young, for six years 
vice president of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, in charge of purchases, 
stores and insurance, has also been 
made head of the departments of 
real estate and taxation, formerly 
under direction of Thomas W. 


Hulme, who has retired from active 
service. 
¢ 

Norman deVaux has been appoint- 
ed general manager in charge of 
operations, Hupp Motor Car Corp., 
Detroit. He has been associated 
with the automobile industry since 
1902, recently representing various 
motor companies in California. His 
connection with Hupp is coincident 





F. B. Powers 


with its entry into the low-price 
field. 
¢ 
J. F. Skillman, formerly Indian- 
apolis branch manager for Berger 





Six Steel Workers’ Service 


Y 


Records Total 253 Years 





@ These ‘‘old timers’’, employes of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., m2t r2cently 
at a theater party in Chicago. Adding up the years they have been employed 
in the steel industry they found the total to be 253. Left to right: C. A. Johnson, 
pipe shop foreman, Gary works, 48 years; John Deering, steel blowar, South 
works, 38; Kazimierz Radlowski, clayman, South works, 31; Rayburn L. Croyle, 
watchman, Cary sheet and tin mills, 43; Frank Strand, rigger foreman, Gary 
works, 51; dohn W. Clarke, watchman, Gary shest and tin mills, 42 years 
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Mfg. division, Republic Steel Corp., 
has been appointed Detroit manager 
for Berger, with offices in the Storm- 
feltz-Lovely building. Prior to his 
Indianapolis affiliation, Mr. Skill- 
man was active in Detroit, selling 
Berger products. 
+ 
George H. Houston has resigned 
as president of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, effective Sept. 
30. Charles E. Brinley, president, 
American Pulley Co., and member 
of the Baldwin directorate, has been 
appointed acting vice president with 
executive authority. Mr. Houston 
became president March 28, 1929, 
succeeding Samuel Vauclain, who 
had been president since 1919 and 
who was made chairman of the 
board. 
¢ 
Frank D. Winslow has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly es- 
tablished district sales office of 
Jones & Laughin Steel Corp. in 
Houston, Tex. Curt C. Noel, district 





Frank D. Winslow 


sales representative, will be in 
charge of the Dallas branch, under 
direction of Mr. Winslow. Branches 
have been maintained at Houston 
and Dallas for several years. The 
present change wil] establish at 
Houston a mill depot with complete 
stock of oil country tubular goods. 
Its territory will include Texas and 
New Mexico. 
e 

H. D. Laidley has been made vice 
president in charge of sales for 
Standard Elec:r:c Mfg. Corp., To- 
ledo, O. 


Study of Southern Iron 
Ores Published by TVA 


@ “Iron, Chromite and Nickel Re- 
sources of the Tennessee Valley Re- 
gion”, is the title of geologic bulle- 
tin No. 10 of the Tennessee valley 
authority. It was prepared by Ed- 
win C. Eckel, chief geologist, 
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L. I. Barker 


Who has been promoted from manage! 
of sales of the Cleveland district office, 


Union Drawn Steel division, Republic 
Steel Corp., to assistant manager of 


Sales at Massillon, O., as announced in 
STEEL, Sept. 5, page 30. 


Charles E. Hunter, assistant geolo- 


gist, and Philip W. Mattocks, junior 
geologist. 

The bulletin considers the area 
of the Southeast lying between the 
Gulf and Atlantic coastal strip 
where foreign ores are most eco- 
nomical, and the region north of 
the Ohio river valley, where Lake 
Superior ores are the principal 
supply. 

Of three types of iron ore, red 
hematites, brown ores, and mag- 
netites and specular hematites, the 
first is most available as to location 
and iron content. Estimates of re- 
serves vary from 1,500,000,000 tons 
to 5,000,000,000 tons, only part of 
which is available economically to 
established steelmaking units. 

Additions to iron ore consumption 
in the South are predicated on con- 
ditions of the southern iron market 
and cost of transport to better mar- 
kets, the study concludes. 





A. G. ©. Quay 


Promoted from salesman to _ district 
sales manager for the Cleveland district, 
Union Drawn Steel division, Republic 
Steel Corp., as noted in STEEL, Sept. 5, 
page 30. 


DIED: 


@ JAMES P. DALY, 67, in Buffal 
Sept. 8. Born at Weedsport, N. Y., he 
was employed by the New York Cen- 
tral as a young man and later be- 
came traffic manager for Donner 
Steel Co., Buffalo, which was ab 
sorbed by Republic Steel Corp., Mr. 
Daly remaining in the traffic de- 
partment. His home was in Cleve 
land. He was stricken while plead- 
ing for improvement of the New 
York state barge canal at a hearing 
attended by marire and transporta 
tion experts. 
+ 


Charles W. Owston, 60, vice presi 
dent of McCord Radiator & Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, Aug. 25, at Maplewood, 
N. J. He retired from the McCord 
company in 1931, rejoined it in 1936 
and finally retired in January, 1938. 

» 

Lyle A. Prescott, 46, vice president 
of Blaw-Knox division of Blaw-Knox 
Co., Sept. 7, in Pittsburgh. Gradu- 
ate of school of engineering of Mich- 
igan State university, he had been 
connected with Blaw-Knox Co. since 
1937. 

+ 

Edward Capouch, 62, contracting 
manager, American Bridge Co., Chi- 
cago, Aug. 28 in that city. He start- 
ed work in 1899 in the engineering 
department of American Bridge 
Works, Chicago, which later became 
part of American Bridge Co. He was 
a member of Western Society of 
Engineers and Chicago Engineers’ 
club. 

+ 


A. J. Standing, 54, superintendent, 
electrical department, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., in Beth- 
lehem, Sept. 3. His entire business 
career was spent with the Bethle- 
hem company in various supervis- 
ory positions. He was active in 
technical societies and was former- 
ly president, Association of Iron 
and Stee] Electrical Engineers. 

+ 


Bernard W. Marron, 78, in Buffalo, 
Sept. 3. He formerly was manager 
of M. A. Hanna Co.’s Buffalo plant. 
He began work with the Thropp Fur- 
nace Co., Bedford, Pa., in 1882 went 
to Union Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, 
as assistant superintendent, and in 
1889 was made superintendent of the 
North Chicago plant of the Illinois 
Steel Co. Later he was appointed 
veneral manager and superintendent 
for the Hanna company’s Buffalo 
plant and retained that position until 
after the National Steel Corp. took 
over the Hanna furnaces. He was a 
member of the American Iron and 
Steel institute and the Eastern 
States Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
association. 























OF MACHINE TOOLS IS 
PROLONGED WITH SUNOCO 


Speed and cost of production with today’s machine 
tools depend on the life span of cutting tools! 


Flood the tools and work with SUNOCO Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil. Its high lubricating and heat absorbing 
qualities make possible increased production, more 
pieces per tool grind and better finishes, with less time 
out for replacing and resetting tools. 


Whatever the metal cutting operation SUN Cutting 
Oil Engineers will welcome the opportunity to discuss 
the selection and application of cutting lubricants for 
your own metal cutting operations. 








DRILLING is 


speeded up—drill 
grinds are decreased with SUNOCO. 








TURNING, on the modern lathe, is aided by SUNOCO 


in producing accurate work at high speeds with less 


‘down time’ for tool resharpening and resetting. 











COLD SAWING steel bars or 
billets with SUNOCO insures clean, 
straight cuts with long blade life. 


GRINDING machines produce more, 
accurate quality finish pieces 


per abrasive unit with SUNOCO. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


Offices and Warehouses in more than 100 cities 
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DETROIT 
@ ANTICLIMACTIC by three to six 
weeks, the automobile shows this 
fall will find the bloom taken off 
the new car announcements of most 
manufacturers. In fact, doubts are 
expressed in some quarters as to 
the effectiveness of the fall shows 
this year because so many builders 
will have jumped the gun. 
Nevertheless, assembly schedules 
are being speeded up steadily, and 
at least three companies are over 
the preliminary confusion in new 
car production, and have _ settled 
down to building up field stocks. 
The speed has been a matter of ne- 
cessity because of depleted deal- 
ers’ stocks, more than any attempt 
to get ahead of the competition. 
Public announcement of the Ply- 
mouth line is expected within two 
weeks, although the new models 
have been on display here and radio 
advertising released. The only thing 
lacking is information on price, a 
detail which is now in process of 
being determined. By being the 
first car out, Plymouth is placed on 
the spot as far as price is concerned, 
because nothing is known as to com- 
petitors’ plans—especially those of 
Mr. Ford. But it seems reasonable 
to expect a slight reduction. 
Plymouth production is now at a 





@ If you look sharply between W. S. 
Knudsen (center), General Motors 
president, and H. H. Curtice (in straw 
hat), president of the Buick division, 
you will get a partial preview of the 
1939 Buick, which will be announced 
to the public about Oct. 15. Left to 
right are Albert Bradley, General 
Motors vice president; O. W. Young, 
Buick general manufacturing mana- 
ger; Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Curtice, and 
C. A. Chayne, Buick chief engineer, 
at conclusion of a trial drive around 
Buick’s proving ground 
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rate of about 1400 jobs daily, five 
days a week, and up to and including 
last Tuesday, output of new models 
totaled approximately 9000. 

Ford has been careful in early ad- 
vertising copy to avoid any refer- 
ence to price, thus preventing this 
information going to competitors. 
Engravings and mats for advertis- 
ing have blank spaces where the 
price figure may be inserted later. 
First of the 1939 Fords -is not ex- 
pected off the assembly line until 
Nov. 11. 

Buick dealers will assemble in 








Flint this week for the annual sales 
convention, preparatory to nation 
wide announcement of new models 
about Oct. 15. Advance showing of 
the 1939 model has been made pri- 
vately by the Buick outlet here in 
the General Motors building where 
a few hundred of the more inquisi- 
tive individuals have managed to 
edge their way in to inspect a chas- 
Sis and one finished job. 

First reaction of those who in 
spected the Buick for the first time 
was to note the similarity between 
the front-end design and that of the 
present Lincoln Zephyr. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true, but closer 
examination will show considerable 
deviation from the Zephyr treat 
ment. Radiator grilles are small 
and low, shaped like rudders of a 
ship, with the center strip acting as 
a rudder post. Headlamps are not 





If 
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streamlined into the fenders. Side 
louvers on the hood, of bright met- 
al, serve as latches for the hood 
top. Runn ng boards are optional on 
all models, it is understood. 

Buick’s domestic and export ship- 
ments for the 1938 model season 
were 173,000 cars, a decline of only 
23 per cent from 1937, compared 
with an average of better than 50 
per cent decline for the industry. 

Packard assemblies of new mod- 
els for August were approximately 
1600 cars, with dealers being un- 
able to supply parts for the addi- 
tional 900 tacked on _ preliminary 
schedules. Output this month is 
understood to be projected at 4500 
cars. 

Final assemblies probably will be 
started this week by Pontiac. Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler are already in 
production in a limited way. Nash 
is slated to begin about Oct. 20, 
although a preview of its new mod- 
els will be held at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., later this month. Cadillac- 
La Salle lines will get under way 
this week. Studebaker has already 
turned out several hundred cars, 
and newspaper men congregated at 
South Bend Saturday to look over 
the new line. 


Press to See Graham Line 


Graham is scheduled to drop the 
shrouds from 1939 models Mon- 
day at a reception for representa- 
tives of the press to be held at the 
Graham plant here. Public an- 
nouncement is expected about mid- 
October. Meanwhile the tip is be- 
ing passed around to look for some 
new developments shortly with re- 
spect to the Graham-Bradley line 
of tractors which is being retailed 
by Sears-Roebuck and Graham deal- 
ers. 

Front-end styling of the 1939 Nash 
line will resemble to some extent 
the appearance of this year’s La 
Salle radiator grille. 


@ ACTIVITY on the new car pro- 
gram of Crosley is continuing un- 
abated. The horizontal two-cylin- 
der engine of the opposed piston 
type will be supplied by Waukesha 
Motor Co. Body will be made by 
Murray; axle by Timken. The car 
will have standard tread in front, 
with narrow tread in the rear. No 
transmission will te used, the mo- 
tor driving through a_— clutch 
directly to the rear axle. Body 
styles will be limited to two, it is re- 
ported, one open and one closed, 
both being of the single-seat type 
accommodating three passengers. 
Some parts releases have been is- 
sued on a basis of 50,000 assemblies. 

It now develops the car will not 
be assembled in the Crosley plant at 
Richmond, Ind., but at the plant of 
the former Davis Motor Co. in that 
city, which Crosley has purchased. 
The cars will be sold on a strictly 
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cash basis, with no tradeins ac- 
cepted, retail price being $350. 

Incidentally, it is reported around 
here that prior to the arrangement 
under which Graham supplies trac- 
tors for Sears to retail, the Crosley 
interests in Cincinnati had worked 
out designs for a low-price tractor 
which they had tried to interest 
Sears in selling, and this unit was 
planned for manufacture in the 
above plant. 


@ ALTHOUGH it was not revealed 
at the press preview of Chrysler 
lines for 1939, a hydraulic trans- 
mission is reliably reported to have 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 
Jan... 377,244 399,186 227,744 
Feb. . 800,810 383,900 202,872 
March 438,943 519,022 238,753 
April 527,625 553,231 238,133 
May : 480,518 540,377 210,183 
June 469,368 521,153 189,399 
July 451,206 456,909 150,444 
7 mos 3,045,714 3,373,778 1,456,476 
Alig. .... 275,934 405,072 *85,000 
Sept... 139,820 175,630 ee 
Oct. ...... 280,049 337,979 
Nov. ... 405,799 376,629 
Dec....... 518,958 346,886 
Year 4,616,274 5,015,974 


*Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 
Week ended 


Aug. 13 13,790 
Aug. 20 23,940 
Peeeee sy GR xa ia te he eked PS 18,700 
Sept. 3 22,165 
ONES asc anaes ON es 17,485 
Week ended 

Sept.10 Sept.3 

General Motors 2,625 1,500 
Chrysler a 6,000 4,600 
Ford ve Po Pee 5,000 13,250 
All others 3,860 2,815 





been readied for use on the Chrysler 
Imperial. It is of the “powerflow” 
type on which Chrysler engineers 
have been working for the past six 
years, and will be built at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Releases already made indi- 
cate about 600 of these transmis- 
sions will be completed in the next 
three months for use on Imperial 
models. 

This transmission embodies prin- 
ciples of the “fluid flywheel” which 
was brought to this country from 
abroad. It eliminates completely 
the conventional clutch and gear- 
box, transmitting motor’ torque 
through a hydraulic torque con- 
verter to the rear wheels. In this 
development, or some variation of it, 
automobile engineers see all motor- 
car transmissions of the future. 

Chief objection to this type of 
transmission at present is the rela- 
tively high cost of manufacture. 
Whereas the conventional type of 


transmission can be manufactured 
complete, clutch, gears and all, for 
a reported $6 or $7, several times 
this amount is involved in the hy- 
draulic device, because of the close 
tolerances involved in the porting 
of the torque converter members. 

It is also considered a good possi- 
bility the planetary-type transmis- 
sion of a completely automatic 
sort will find a place in the car of 
the future. Ford engineers are un- 
derstood to be making tests on a 
new type of planetary transmission 
that is a.model of compactness. 

Advance ‘word from Plymouth 
indicates that the term “catwalk 
cooling” used to describe the auxil- 
iary grilles of bright metal being 
used to flank the radiator grilles in 
new models has been discarded in 
favor of “lateral airfoil,” the latter 
defined by Plymouth stylists as a 
“rich pattern of chromium strips 
and parallel louvers in body color 
which curve slightly forward each 
side of a bright center strip, then 
sweep back like an airplane fuselage 
to form the sides of the hood.” 


Makers Adopt Synthetic Enamel 


The new synthetic enamel-type 
finish being used on 1939 Dodge 
and De Soto models is to be known 
as “durasheen.” Used by Plymouth 
and Ford already, this finish is found 
to have somewhat better uniformity 
of appearance, and is claimed to be 
capable of standing up favorably 
under hot sunlight and high hu- 
midity. 

New Dodge cars will be called the 
Silver Anniversary line, in commem- 
oration of the twenty-fifth year of 
production by Dodge, ten years un- 
der the wing of Chrysler Corp. Just 
a little over ten years ago, the af- 
ternoon of July 31, 1928, to be spe- 
cific, only a few minutes after the 
deal was consummated in New 
York, squads of workmen under 
direction of K. T. Keller, now presi- 
dent of the corporation, were nail- 
ing up canvas signs proclaiming the 
Dodge properties a new division of 
Chrysler. 


@ WITH the exception of a fair ton- 
nage placed by Ford, no important 
releases of steel have been made 
by automobile companies. The pol- 
icy this fall apparently is going to 
be based on caution as far as steel 
buying is concerned, and there is no 
disposition to build up inventories. 

In most cases steel requirements 
for initial assemblies have been filled. 
Preliminary schedules call for suf- 
ficient cars to fill dealers’ needs, 
plus a 20 per cent “kitty,” so until 
a measure of car sales this fall can 
be obtained, there is no likelihood 
of any scramble to place steel. The 
situation is markedly different from 
two years ago when steel inven- 
tories were being piled up under 
threats of higher prices. 
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An HD 1824 Vertical Retort Carburiz- 
ing Furnace in the plant of Sier-Bath 








Company, New York. 





In the manufacture of high quality gears 
carburizing plays an important part in se- 
curing ample tooth strength and maximum 
wear resistance, The Sier-Bath Company 
use a Hevi Duty Vertical Retort Carburizing 
Furnace in heat treating their line of fine 
spiral, spur and bevel gears because of its 
ability to consistently produce the uniform 
case necessary to obtain these qualities. 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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WASHINGTON 
ROOSEVELT has 


@ PRESIDENT 
approved the educational order pro- 
gram which has been worked out by 
the war department under recent 
congressional authority. The law ap- 
propriated $2,000,000 a year, for a 
period of five years, to prepare in- 
dustry for mass production of im- 
plements of war. 

The war department last week an- 
nounced it is ready to begin plac- 
ing orders. The following items were 
approved for the first year’s pro- 
gram: United States semiautomatic 
rifle, caliber .30 MI; mechanism, re- 
coil 3-inch anti-aircraft gun; forging, 
75 mm shell; machining, 75 mm 
shell; gas masks and 60-inch search- 
lights. 

Details of the educational program 
were set forth in these columns 
(STEEL, July 25, p. 13), and it was 
indicated that jigs, dies and fixtures 
will become the war department’s 
property after their use. These jigs 
will be supplied to manufacturers 
for the war department at the time 
of the placing of the orders. 

Late last week Acting Secretary 
of War Johnson announced the war 
department had awarded contracts 
totaling $7,250,000 for ordnance 
equipment and supplies to 17 com- 
panies. No educational orders were 
included in these awards. 

In addition to the awards placed 
with the civilian manufacturers, the 
department has assigned to the 
various arsenals requisitions for the 
manufacture of a considerable num- 
ber of anti-aircraft guns and related 
equipment. 

ECONOMIC COMMITTEE TO 
ANNOUNCE HEARING DATES 

The National Economic com- 
mittee is expected to announce the 
date for public hearings by the end 
of this month. Those who have fol- 


lowed the committee’s work believe 
the hearings will not begin before 
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the middle or latter part of October. 

The various government organiza- 
tions which are linked in one way 
or another with the committee are 
doing a certain amount of prepara- 
tory work. 


Seek Income Data 


In the department of justice, rec- 
ords are being gone into carefully 
under Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold. To this department for 
many years the public has turned 
with complaints of one kind or an- 
other. Usually the department has 
been unable to give “relief” because 
the enforcing staff in the antitrust 
unit has been “inadequate.” Out of 
the examination of the files, accord- 
ing to officials, there is gradually 
emerging significant information 
which will be presented to the com- 
mittee. 

Effort is being made to obtain the 
facts which will indicate not only 
what restrictive policies have been 
followed in the past, but how the 
American income is distributed and 
how it is spent. Committee officials 
say they have information to show 
that a slight increase of wages, 
among the  lower-paid workers, 
would increase the purchasing pow- 
er of the masses out of all propor- 
tion to the cost. 

As an example of this, it is stated 
that Dr. Lubin, chief of the bureau 
of labor statistics, has assembled fig- 
ures to prove that an increase from 
$1200 to $1500 in a family’s annual 
income is immediately reflected in a 
66 per cent increase in the purchase 
of textiles by such families. Officials 
say that statistics like these point 








ome 


the way to a broad expansion 
home markets. 


STEEL CONTRACT WAGES 
REPORT “IN WEEK OR TWO” 


1a) 





Members of the labor depart- 
ment’s public contracts board admit 
they have reached a “general agree- 
ment” relative to steel wages, but 
no one will discuss what the agree- 
ment is. 

Members say it probably will be a 
week or two before they are ready 
to make recommendations to the 
secretary of labor. Following that, 
time will be given the industry to 
file briefs indicating if and why it 
is opposed to the wages decided 
upon. 

No one supposes the board will 
make an effort to increase steel 
wages, but the question is mainly 
what it will do about zones and large 
and small mills. 


EXPECTS WAGES-HOURS 
INTERPRETATIONS BY OCT. | 

Hours and Wages Administrator 
Elmer F. Andrews last week an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul 
Sifton, New York, to be deputy ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Sifton resigned his 
position as executive director, di- 
vision of placement of unemploy- 
ment insurance, New York state la- 
bor department, to accept the ap- 
pointment. He formerly was a news- 
paper man. 

The administrator announced that 
he expects to promulgate certain 
basic interpretations and definitions 
by Oct. 1 and to issue a few essen- 
tial regulations shortly after that. 
(See also p. 29). 


MACHINERY EXPORTS HOLD UP 
BETTER THAN HOME ORDERS 
A well-sustained flow of Ameri- 
can machinery abroad continues, in 
marked contrast to the downward 
trend of domestic orders, according 
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th in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to help 
you make a better selection 
of wire for maximum 


value per unit of cost. 


Study of steel 
wire under the micro- 

scope proves that control 

of grain size is necessary 

to produce uniform wire with desired physical 
characteristics. A coarse grain size is necessary 
for some wire products while others require 
either an intermediate or a fine grain size. In 
any case, uniformity of grain size means uniform 
response to heat treatment and other manu- 
facturing processes. In the Wickwire Spencer 
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Mills the microscope is used for manufacturing 
control as well as for laboratory research. 
Microphotographs are filed as records of 
various heats thus users of 
Wissco Wire to obtain wire with exactly 
the same characteristics when re-ordering. 


enabling 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Worcester. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco. Warehouses: 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. Export Sales Dept.: New York 





to Lewis M. Lind, chief of the ma- 
chinery division, bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce. 

The division made a short study 
recently of several machinery in- 
dexes since 1935. In that year or- 
ders booked, employment, payrolls, 
and foreign trade were neither good 
nor bad, and the study is therefore 
based on levels of that period. In 
March and April of 1937 the peak 
for new orders was reached, aver- 
aging about 85 per cent above 1935 
monthly averages. New orders in 
machinery lines since have suffered 
an uninterrupted and steady decline, 
Mr. Lind explained, and are now 
back almost precisely to the low 
point of three years ago. 

Employment conditions and wages 
paid receded less rapidly than new 
orders until December of last year, 
due to the natural wish of manage- 
ment to keep employes on the pay- 
roll. Beginning in January this year, 
employment and payrolls followed 
the drop in business, and by June 
had dropped to 1935 levels, with pay- 
rolls 4 per cent below 1935 aver- 
ages and employment only 3 per cent 
above the figure in that year. 


Exports Are Bright Spot 


Mr. Lind pointed out that the con- 
tinuing volume of machinery exports 
remains the one bright spot in this 
entire picture. A peak was reached 
in March, 1938, which took overseas 
shipments of equipment 159 per cent 
above the 1935 average monthly vol- 
ume, and, while a moderate reces- 
sion has been noted since, machinery 
exports are still 138 per cent above 
1935 levels. 

As total new orders in the ma- 
chinery branches decline, the study 
indicates, the importance of foreign 
business becomes correspondingly 
greater to equipment builders. Amer- 
ican exporters are becoming more 
adept at selling abroad, Mr. Lind 
comments, and have proved them- 
selves thoroughly able to compete 
with exporters of other countries, 
who in many cases have intensive 
governmental assistance to back 
them up in their contest for orders 
in the world’s export markets. A 
number of American firms are sell- 
ing a third or even more than half 
of their total output abroad, Mr. 
Lind explains, and are thus reap- 
ing a reward for vigorous and sus- 
tained export sales effort put forth 
in past years. 


MARITIME COMMISSION ASKS 
BIDS ON C-3 CARGO SHIPS 


Invitations have been issued for 
bids on its newly designed C-3 cargo 
vessels, the United States maritime 
commission announced last week. 

As many as 12 ships may be con- 
structed depending in large measure 
on the prices submitted by con- 
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tractors. If prices are in line with 
the commission’s estimates of costs, 
it is hoped to build the maximum. 

The ships, which will incorporate 
the most modern principles of cargo 
vessel construction, are noteworthy 
for their speed of 16% knots per 
hour and for the excellence of 
crews’ quarters which, among other 
advantages, will be light and airy 
and supplied with running hot and 
cold fresh water. 


ACCEPT SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
FOR CUPOLA REFRACTORIES 


Current revision of the simplified 
practice recommendation for cupola 
refractories has been accorded re- 
quired degree of acceptance by the 
industry and is to become effective 
Oct. 1, according to the division of 
simplified practice, national bureau 
of standards. 

Recommendation lists stock sizes 
of 6, 9, and 4%%-inch cupola blocks, 
and tap-cut and slag-hole blocks. It 
originally was approved by a general 
conference of producers, distributors, 
and users in 1932, and after being 
modified to accord with certain sug- 
gestions received upon its submis- 
sion to the industry for considera- 
tion, became effective in March, 
1934. 

The present revision adds nine 
sizes of 6-inch cupola blocks for di- 
ameters larger than those formerly 
listed, a new schedule of twenty 9- 
inch blocks for outside diameters 
ranging from 66 to 168 inches, and 
eight 4%-inch “Colliau” blocks for 
outside diameters ranging from 25 
to 82 inches. 


RECOMMENDS FORD WORKERS 
BE REINSTATED WITH PAY 


Charging the Ford Motor Co. had 
indulged in discrimination against 
employes because of their union ac- 
tivities during 1937 and 1938, Thom- 
as H. Kennedy, trial examiner for 
the national labor relations board, 
recommended reinstatement with 
back pay of 129 employes at the 
Richmond, Calif., (San Francisco 
Bay area) plant. 

The board has also directed that 
an election be conducted within 15 
days among employes of the Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., who were 
employed on March 25. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 
BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


Biddle Purchasing Co., New York, 
one of the first companies against 
which the federal trade commission 
issued a complaint under the Robin- 
son-Patman act, and a group of 
wholesalers and manufacturers have 
filed a petition with the United States 
Supreme Court regarding the consti- 
tutionality of the commission’s in- 
terpretation of a section of the act. 
This is the first time the Robinson- 
Patman anti-price discrimination act 





has been brought before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Disputed section prohibits under 
certain circumstances the paying or 
receiving of a commission “except 
for services rendered in connection 
with the sale or purchase of goods.” 


CHALMERS INTERPRETS 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


W. Ellison Chalmers, a labor de- 
partment economist and member of 
the commission reporting to the 
President on labor conditions in Eng- 
land, last week set forth his own 
interpretations of the significance of 
England’s experience. 

“In the course of a long industrial 
history in England,” said Chalmers, 
“there has been evolved a pattern 
of procedure which is accepted as 
normal and desirable by leading 
representatives of employers, of the 
government and of the workers. 
The unanimity with which it was re- 
ported to us as well as the unanimity 
with which the commission has re- 
ported back to the President, testifies 
to the accuracy of the survey.” 


Government Helps 


Government assistance and en- 
couragement to the development of 
voluntary collective bargaining is ex- 
pressed in a number of different 
ways in England, Mr. Chalmers 
pointed out. The ministry of labor, 
he said, maintains a panel of quali- 
fied and experienced citizens who 
are willing, when called upon, to 
serve as impartial arbiters. It also 
maintains, he said, a stall of full- 
time trained conciliators. In addi- 
tion, a permanent industrial court 
decides controversies submitted to 
it with the consent of both parties, 
after any existing joint machinery 
for settlement had failed. 

Discussing further the collective 
bargaining situation, Mr. Chalmers 
said: “Under the typical processes 
of collective bargaining, basic terms 
of employment are negotiated by 
the national organizations of the two 
sides. The agreements usually pro- 
vide that there shall be no strikes 
or lock-outs until the procedure for 
negotiating basic changes, or for set- 
tling local disputes and grievances, 
has been completed. If negotiations 
on these basic subjects fail, resort 
is generally had, either by the terms 
of the agreement or by mutual agree- 
ment at the time, to some impar- 
tial agency whose decision is gen- 
erally followed, though the parties 
rarely bind themselves in advance 
to follow it. This should not sug- 
gest that there are never strikes in 
the course of the negotiations of 
new agreements, but even when 
these occur, organized strike break- 
ing is never found, picketing is 
usually peaceful, and normal rela- 
tions are resumed on their comple- 
tion.” 
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Problems; Becomes 


gw WAGE and hour provisions of the 
fair labor standards act of 1938, ef- 
fective Oct. 23, will necessitate only 
slight readjustment in the steel pro- 
ducing industry, more in small met- 
alworking plants. 

Required minimum wage is 25 
cents an hour for the first year, 30 
cents for the next six years and 40 
cents thereafter. Present minimum 
wages in the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries, of course, ex- 
ceed this requirement. 

Maximum basic work week stipu- 
lated by the act will be 44 hours for 
the first year, 42 hours the second 
year, 40 hours thereafter. A longer 
work week is permitted, but time 
and one-half the normal rate must 
be paid for overtime. 

Standard work week of most steel 
producers now is 40 hours, with 
time and one-half for overtime. A 
considerable number of metalwork- 
ing plants, however, have a longer 
work week and, in some instances, 
a lower overtime rate than is re- 
quired by the act. 





Readjustments May Be Needed 


Where employes now are working 
more than 44 hours in each week, 
some readjustment will be neces- 
sary to avoid penalty. Unofficial in- 
terpretations of the law indicate 
the employer may: Reduce the work 
week to 44 hours, paying the same 
wages he now pays for a greater 
number of hours; reduce both hours 
and wages; continue the present 





schedule and pay overtime for work 
the 


in excess of 44 hours; reduce 
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Wage-Hour Law Brings Perplexing 


Effective Oct. 23 


hourly rate so the overtime will not 
result in a wage greater than he 
now is paying. The latter two pos- 
sibilities are on assumption that it is 
difficult or impossible to adjust 
schedules to a 44-hour week. 

Many perplexing questions remain 
unanswered as the effective date of 
the law approaches. Official inter- 
pretations are awaited by many em- 


ployers before making wage and 
hour adjustments. 
Records Must Be Kept 
One result of the law has been 


rather widespread wage reductions 
in some industries in anticipation ol 
its application. Congress declared 
the act should not justify reducing 
wages now in excess of the mini- 
mum. However, the act does not 
impose a penalty for doing so. 

Specifically exempted are bona fide 
executives, administrative and pro- 
fessional employes and outside sales 
men. Probable exemptions will cov- 
er office and department heads, shop 
and department superintendents and 
foremen, head bookkeepers and sim- 
ilar employes. Believed not to be 
exempt are watchmen, firemen, ele- 
vator operators, maintenance men 
and others not serving in an admin- 
istrative capacity. 

If the number of hours worked 
varies from week to week, the time 
may not be averaged out, except by 
arrangement established in collec- 
tive bargaining with employes’ rep- 
resentatives certified by the national 
labor relations board. Such agree- 
ment may not provide for more than 


Industry, 
Art and 
Ornithology 


@ Stainless steel is used 
in this modern version 
ef the “‘gilded gage’”’ 
which adorns the office 
of Walter Monroe, 
president, Chicago 
Steel Service Co., dis- 
tributor of stainless 
steel for Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. De- 
sign and workmanship, 
by M. Chapius of the 
Chappe Co., Chicago, 
are considered excep- 
tionally good. The red 
Cardinal which it 
houses is a favorite cage 
bird, though rather 
rare in captivity 


1000 hours during any 26 consecu- 
tive weeks; or, if employment is on 
an annual basis, 2000 hours during 
any 52 consecutive weeks. 

When granted special certificates 
by the administrator, learners, ap 
prentices and handicapped workers 
may be excluded from the provisions 
of the act. Prohibited is employ 
ment of persons under 16 in any oc 
cupation, or anyone under 18 at haz- 
ardous work. 

The administrator has broad pow- 
ers to inspect employers’ premises 
and records, to gather needed data 
regarding wages, hours and other 
employment conditions. Employers 
must keep employment records and 
make reports as shall be prescribed 
by the administration. 

Willful violation carries liability 
to fine of $10,000, with six months’ 
imprisonment added liability 
after the first conviction. Employ- 
ers shall be liable to employes for 
unpaid minimum wages or unpaid 
overtime compensation, plus an ad- 
ditional equal amount as liquidated 
damages, plus attorney and 
court costs. 


as 


fees 
Action to recover such 
liability may be instituted in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


Ultra-Streamlined Steel 
House for Western Fair 


@ Steel will make a bid for a more 
important place in home building in 
the West through an “ultra-stream 
lined” steel house to be erected at 
the 1939 Golden Gate exposition, 
Treasure Island, San Francisco. 

Corners will be eliminated in the 
model home which will be built and 
exhibited by B. J. Compton and J. F 
Jordan, Bakersfield, Calif. Two of 
the five rooms will be oval; others 
will be more orthodox in shape. 

The house, it is said, will be quake, 
fire, and water-proof, insulated, air- 
conditioned and attractive in appear 
ance. 


Argentina Would Bar 
Exports, Free Imports 


@ Legislation to prohibit exports of 
certain metals from Argentina is 
being expedited in that country, ac- 
cording to the American commercial 
attache at Buenos Aires. Metals in 
the restricted list include steel, iron, 
copper, aluminum, antimony, zinc, 
chromium, nickel, bronze and brass. 
The bill also provides that begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1939, machinery and 
materials used in iron and steel pro- 
duction be exempt from _ import 
duties for five years. It authorizes 
the government to determine what 
machinery and materials are to be 
exempted. 
@ Unemployment in Great Britain 
Aug. 15 totaled 1,759,242 compared 
with 1,358,621 on Aug. 23, 1937, and 
1,819,000, July 18, 1938. 











Tata Steel Has 
Record Earnings 


(Special Correspondence) 


JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA 
@ UNUSUAL records were made 
by Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur, in the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1938. This is the largest 
steelmaking unit in the British em- 
pire. It was the company’s best 
year in profits and dividend pay- 
ments. Contributions to government 
and public revenues reached a new 
high. All employes received a bonus 
equal to pay for one and a half 
months. For the current year it is 
planned to give a bonus of three 
months’ pay. 
Following are financial summar 
ies for the past two fiscal years: 


1937-38 
$15,000,000 
6,200,000 
10,300,000 


1936-37 
$10,000,000 
4,100,000 
6,670,000 


Gross protit 
\ppropriations 
Net profit 
Ordinary 


dividend 13-1/3% 20-2/3% 
Deferred 

dividend 120-35/458 252-11/32 
First 

preference 6% 6 
Second 

preference 7 7 % 

5% 13 4 


$53,800,000 $56,750,000 
3,620,000 8,300,000 


Reserves, et 
Investments 
Contingent 
liabilities nil nil 
Interest charges 270,000 330,000 
Contributions to 
government and 


public revenues 8,400,000 7 $9,000,000 


These are in respect to arrears of 
dividend 
Estimated 


The company has not yet regained 
the high output totals of about ten 
years ago, when rail purchases by 
the Indian railways and consump- 
tion of galvanized sheets were much 
higher than in recent years. 

Imports of the type of stee] manu- 
factured by Tata reveal a definite 
decline during the past three years 
but this evidently was due largely 
to home consumption for war prep- 
arations in some exporting coun- 
tries. Despite this, the company’s 
sales of finished steel have not in- 
creased, though they have not fallen 
appreciably. Satisfactory results of 
operations were due mainly to rise 
in average prices. 

The company is reaping the ad- 
vantages of its conservative policy 
in laying aside large sums for de- 
preciation, which now aggregate 
$44,000,000. This has enabled it to 
equip and maintain an _ up-to-date 
plant, and to increase capacity. In 
its fisca] year 1937-38 it spent $3,200,- 
000 on plant additions. The most im- 
portant items were new coke ovens, 
a power plant and a manipulator 
for the blooming mill. All this 
brought expenditures for new equip- 
ment during the past decade to $22,- 
000,000. It is now making substan- 
tial progress in constructing a new 
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blast furnace and a 3-high rough- 
ing mill. 

The slight decline of production 
of salable steel in 1937-38, the di- 
rectors’ report states, was due in 
part to shutdowns for installation 
of the manipulator on the blooming 
mill and to smaller production of 
galvanized sheets, orders for which 
were light at the beginning of 1938. 
Output of other principal products 
in 1937-38 was the highest since 
1928-29, and pig iron tonnage was 
the largest yet recorded. Figures 
for the past three years are as fol- 
lows: 

1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Tons Tons Tons 
Coke 730,000 778,000 896,000 
Pig iron 900,000 827,000 921,000 


Steel ingots 880,000 850,000 899,000 
Salable steel 646,000 667,000 660,000 


Shareholders were told by the 
chairman at the annual meeting 
that the company faces possibility 
of increase in freight charges in 
1939, and expiration of tariff pro- 
tection in 1941. Within a year or two 
Tata will not be the only large-scale 
producer of steel in India. 

“We are well equipped and fully 
prepared to meet all these contin 
gencies,” the chairman said. 


MEETINGS 


REINFORCING STEEL MEN 
TO DISCUSS MARKETING 


@ DISCUSSIONS of marketing con- 
ditions will highlight the semian- 
nual meeting of the Concrete Rein- 
forcing Steel institute at French 
Lick Springs hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind., Sept. 20-21. Program 
for first day includes a meeting of 
the board of directors in the morn- 
ing, opening session in the after- 
noon, and dinner meeting of the 
forms department in the evening. 
Second business session is scheduled 
for the morning of the second day. 

President K. D. Mann, executive 
vice president, Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., will introduce the 
marketing discussion with an ad- 
dress “Where Is Our Industry Head- 
ed?” Responses by group spokes- 
men are scheduled as follows: Na- 
tional fabricators, C. Louis Meyer, 
president, Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Omaha, Neb.; sectional jobbers, 
Blair M. Boissau, president, Virginia 
Steel Co., Richmond, Va.;_ inde- 
pendent sales units, Albert R. Wat- 





Forty-Ton Semisteel Casting for Milling Machine 


fraRRA § 
roman? 


@ After 65 days in the manufacture, 
what is said to be the largest semi- 
steel casting ever made in the Chi- 
cago area recently was delivered by 
the Tarrant Foundry Co., that city, 
to the Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill. Weighing slightly 
more than 40 net tons, the casting 
is 22 feet long, 10 feet wide, 12 feet 
deep. It is a part of an immense 
milling machine for machining die 
blocks. Another 30-ton casting, the 
bed for the machine, was completed 
recently. 

One of the problems encountered 





in making the casting was the 
danger of water seeping into the 
mold. To offset this a fairly large 
construction job in itself was under- 


taken. A pit 14 feet deep, 30 feet 
long and 16 feet wide was con- 
structed. More than 45 tons of 


molten metal was poured into the 
mold. 

The Tarrant company is one 
of the pioneers in heavy castings 
work in the Chicago area, having 
been established in 1880. John 
Johnson Jr., and Stanley F. Prybyl- 
ski are co-managers. 
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ers, Carter-Waters Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo.; and rail steel mills, H. P. 
Ladds, president, Sweet’s Steel Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


WILL APPRAISE FUTURE 
FOR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Appraisal of the future possi- 
bilities for steel construction will 
be one of the features of the six- 
teenth annual convention of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Oct. 11-14, at French Lick 
Springs hotel, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Other special events also are 
being arranged. 

Participating in the discussion 
which will size up the future will be 
some of the leading experts on the 
subject, including Dr. Willard Thorp, 
Dun & Bradstreet; Lowell J. Chaw- 
ner, chief, division of economic re- 
search, department of commerce; 
Dr. Miller McClintock, director, bu- 
reau for street traffic research, Yale 
university; and Victor J. Brown, pub. 
lishing director, Gillette Publishing 
Co. 

Dr. Gus W. Dyer, professor of eco- 
nomics, Vanderbilt university, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will address the ban- 
quet on Oct. 13. 


TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 
TO CONFER IN WASHINGTON 


Fifty leading representatives of 
transportation, shipper and financial 
interests will participate in a trans- 
portation conference in Washington, 
Sept. 14-15, under auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The conference will seek to 
develop a co-ordinated transportation 
program, harmonizing viewpoints of 
interested groups, for submission to 
the next congress. 

The wide range of interests to be 
represented includes: Railroad, bus 
and truck companies; intercostal, 
coastwise and inland water lines; air 
transport operators; banks and in- 
surance companies; and shippers in 
many lines, such as steel, coal, brick, 
building materials, chemicals, agri- 
culture, and others. 

The conference will take up the 
numerous proposals for transporta- 
tion legislation that have been put 
forward in recent months, notably 
the recommendations of the mem- 
bers of the White House conference 
on the railroad situation; the ‘“Rail- 
road Program” advocated by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads; and 
other suggestions advanced by dif- 
ferent organizations. 


Convention Calendar 


Sept. 2-3—American Ceramic society. 
Summer meeting of refractories divi- 
sion at Bedford Springs hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa. Gilbert Soler, research-mill 
metallurgical department, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., is pro- 
gram chairman. 


Sept. 5-9—American Chemical society. 
Semiannual meeting in Milwaukee. 
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Dr. Charles L. Parsons, 728 Mills 
building, Washington, is secretary. 
Sept. 12—Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc. Midyear meeting at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Edwin C. 
Barringer, 11 West Forty-second street, 

New York, is executive secretary. 


Sept. 15-17—American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation. Second fall conference at 
Michigan Union building, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Prof. 
R. Schneidewind, department of metal- 
lurgical engineering, University of 
Michigan, is chairman. 

Sept. 19-23—Seventh International Man- 
agement congress. In Washington 
Nathaniel W. Barnes, 347 Madison ave- 
nue, Room 1201, New York, is execu- 
tive secretary. 


Sept. 20-21—Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
institute. Semiannual meeting at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Mark Bee- 
man, Builders’ building, Chicago, is 
executive secretary. 

Sept, 21-23—National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ association. Sixteenth annual 
conference at Hotel Statler, Cleveland 
M. R. Webster, 100 East Ohio street 
Chicago, is secretary. 


Sept. 22-24—American Trade Association 
Executives. Nineteenth annual meeting 
at William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh 
Headquarters of the association are 
at 726 Jackson Place, Washington. 


Sept. 26-27—Tenth Boston Conference on 
Distribution. Hotel Statler, Boston 
Daniel Bloomfield, 80 Federal street, 
Boston, is director. 


Sept. 27-30—Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, Thirty-fourth annual 
convention and exposition at Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. Brent Wiley, 
1010 Empire building, Pittsburgh, is 
managing director. 


Oct. 3-4—American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute and American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Joint 
meeting with British Iron and Steel 
institute and British Institute of Met- 
als at Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

Oct. 3-4—National Lubricating Grease 
institute. Sixth annual meeting at 
Blackstone hotel, Chicago. D. S. Hunter 
& Associates, Keith building, Cleveland, 
executive secretary. 


Oct. 5-7—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Fall meeting at Providence- 
Biltmore hotel, Providence, R. I. C. E 
Davies, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary 

Oct. 7-8—American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. Second annual regional con- 
ference at Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 


Oct. 10-12—-American Gear Manufactur- 
ers’ association, Twenty-first semi- 
annual meeting at Skytop lodge, Sky- 
top, Pa. J. C. MeQQuiston, 701 Shields 
building, Wilkinsburg, Pa., is manager- 
secretary. 

Oct. 10-13—American Gas association. 
Twentieth annual convention at Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, N. J Kurwin 
R. Boyes, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 


Oct. 10-14 — National Safety council. 
Twenty-seventh national safety con- 
gress at Stevens hotel, Chicago. W.H 


Cameron, 20 North Wacker drive, Chi- 
cago, is managing director. 


Oct. 11-14—American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Sixteenth annual con- 
vention at French Lick Springs, Ind 
V. G. Iden, 200 Madison avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 12-14—Porcelain Enamel institute. 
Third annual forum at University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. C. S. Pearce, 612 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
secretary. 


Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


M@ AMERICAN Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., has completed 80 
tons of castings for a huge cyclotron 
magnet for Ohio State university, 
Columbus. The iron is of special 
analysis with low percentage of im 
purities. The university’s depart 
ment of physics will use the cyclo 
tron for disintegration of atomic 
nuclei and production of artificial 
radio activity. This cyclotron dif 
fers from others now in use, having 
a new type of magnet circuit. 
¢ 

Nitralloy Corp., 230 Park avenue, 
New York, has licensed Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Co., Canton, O., to pro- 
duce steels under Nitralloy patents. 
Timken is the eighth company so 
licensed. 

° 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, will start production of a new 
small combine at its LaPorte, Ind., 
plant Jan. 1. The company expects 
to build 10,000 combines for the 1939 
harvest. An addition to the La 
Porte plant is being built. 

. 

Construction has been started on 
a 40,000 square foot factory and of- 
fice building for Skilsaw Inc., manu- 
facturer of portable electric saws, 
drills and sanders, at Elston and 
Winnemac avenues, Chicago. The 
plant, 140 x 200 feet, was designed 
and is being built by the Austin 
Co., Cleveland. 

+ 

Wean Engineering Co. Inc., War 
ren, O., manufacturer of strip steel 
pickling equipment, has been li 
censed by the Allied Development 
Corp., Cleveland, to manufacture 
and install waste acid disposal sys 
tems under the new process devel- 
oped by the latter. A description of 
the process was presented in STEEL, 
July 25, p. 35. 

> 

Engineering Sales Co., 218 Build- 
ers’ building, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed representative of 
Cleveland Tramrail division, Cleve 
land Crane & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, for sales and erection in 
North and South Carolina. In this 
capacity it will operate as Cleveland 
Tramrail Carolinas Co. division of 
Engineering Sales Co. 

o 

Thomas S. Gassner Co. Ine., Phila- 
delphia, steel fabricator for 86 years, 
has bought the assets of H. D. 
Dougherty & Co., also of Philadel 
phia, manufacturer of steel hospital 
furniture and allied products, and 
will operate it as a division of the 
Gassner company. Maxwell R. 
Loechel is president and treasurer, 
George B. Darvy Jr., vice president 
and manager, and George H. Kess 
ler secretary. 
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@ THE COUNTRY’S distribution system, 
as well as the system of production, must 
be purged of uneconomic and wasteful 
practices and function at less cost, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by Secretary otf 
Commerce Roper. He considers distribu- 
tion as the key log in the economic jam. 

“Modernization of policies will seek a 
more uniform but less spectacular rate of 
profit for those engaged in production and 
distribution, to the end that people gen- 
erally may enjoy more of the fruits of sus- 
tained mass production efficiency,” he said. 

“It is admitted that many of the situa- 
tions affecting the proper operation of our 
system of distribution are traceable to 
monopolistic practices. 

“A fact-finding investigation now under 
way will, we hope, point the way to ef- 
fective remedies in the interest of all our 
citizens. 

“With the economy of the nation com- 
plicated by the growth of great corpora- 
tions into vast economic states, the power 
of the congress to secure competitive sell- 
ing and prevent unreasonable profits is the 
public’s safeguard against abuses.” 


Washington Fails To Sense 


Real Business Problem 


Secretary Roper’s statement, like so 
many Similar utterances that have eman- 
ated from official sources at Washington, 
cannot be hailed by the average business 
man as an understanding approach to the 
problem of what ails business. 

To the average business man charges of 
monopoly and lack of competition are so 
much political window dressing; allega- 
tions of unreasonable profits are unjustified 
at a time when it is a problem to remain 
solvent. 

As to charges of wasteful practices he 
knows that industry, spurred by the need 
for economies to compensate for high taxes 


Political Meddling Slows Recovery 


and wages, never has been as elficient as 
now. What, then, actually ails business? 

The trouble, as the average business man 
sees the picture, is that government, at a 
time when unemployment is the dominant 
problem, has gone out of its way to intro- 
duce reforms whose ultimate effect is to 
discourage expansion and enterprise and 
reduce the number of names on business 
and industrial payrolls. 


Profit Motive Is Essential 


To Sustained Development 


The average business man believes the 
proponents of the present governmental 
policies toward business are on a tread- 
mill. As they apply “reforms” that slow 
up business, the greater is the amount of 
unemployment, the need for relief spend- 
ing, the need for higher taxes, and the 
greater is the difficulty in paying them. 

This process is seen as a vicious circle—- 
one that is not likely to be broken as a 
result of a hunt for monopoly, wasteful 
practices and uneconomic distribution. 

How can the ills which afflict business 
be cured? 

Most business men believe this can be 
accomplished by discontinuing efforts to 
promote prosperity by taking income from 
the “haves” and giving it to the “have- 
nots.” 

That is, business will improve when the 
legitimacy of the profit motive in business 
again is recognized and encouraged. 

If investors are able to place their sav- 
ings in industrial projects with assurance 
that their right to earn a profit is unques- 
tioned, and if industry and business are en- 
couraged to expand as in the past, a real 
start will have been made toward the 
solution of unemployment and many re- 
lated problems. 

While this is not now popular with a 
large portion of the population it is, never- 
theless, the only path along which the av- 
erage business man sees any real promise. 
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THE BUSINESS D 


Activity Index Registers Encouraging Gain 


@ RECORDS of industrial activity for the month of Au- 
gust showed encouraging trends. STEEL’s index of ac- 
tivity in the iron, steel and metalworking industries 
advanced from 66.9 per cent in the week ended Aug. 6 
to 72.3 per cent in the week ended Sept. 3. The index 
now stands at the highest level since March 26. 

One of the most significant features of business in the 
summer months was the increase in the rate of steel- 
works operations. At the middle of June the national av- 
erage was 25.5 per cent, from which level it advanced 
slowly until the Fourth of July holiday week. The re- 
bound from the holiday low was more than normal, and 
since then gains have been recorded almost weekly up to 
44.5 per cent for the week ended Sept. 3. 

Automobile production of 22,165 units for the week end- 
ed Sept. 3 resulted from the stepping up of 1939 model 
production by three important motorcar builders. This 
output compared with 18,700 cars in the preceding week, 
and 64,200 units in the corresponding week last year. 

Now that the leading producers have resumed opera- 


tions after the brief changeover period, automobile out- 
put*is expected to continue upward through September 
and probably October. Stocks in dealers’ hands are said 
to be satisfactorily balanced, at low levels, and the used 
car situation has improved considerably. 

Completing the fourth consecutive weekly increase, rev- 
enue freight carloadings advanced to approximately 648,- 
433 cars in the week ended Sept. 3. This not only rep- 
resented a substantial increase over the 620,511 cars re- 
ported in the preceding week, but also was the best 
weekly freight movement since Nov. 13, 1937. Railroad 
carloadings should continue to expand through the fall 


months, in line with general industrial activity, and also 
for the handling of large crops. 
During the week ended Sept. 3, electric power con- 


sumption attained the highest record so far this year. 
Power output of 2,148,954,000 kilowatt-hours not only rep- 
resented a substantial gain over the preceding week, but 
exceeded any week since Dec. 18, 1937. 

Few statistical records are available for the period fol- 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 2.0 points 72.3 per cent in the week ended Sept. 3: 

Week ending ° 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 

ie’: 66.5 115.6 98.6 71.9 81.9 66.1 54.2 15.7 94.9 112.8 

REPO Gah sicls ie Sdigxcede'e 3 58.1 105.1 98.8 79.3 75.7 65.3 51.0 73.5 97.9 119.8 

iE a eo reer «| 111.4 99.4 80.0 82.3 69.9 3 73.2 96.2 120.1 

PS | ae rere: - 110.3 101.0 1.3 83.6 ta 51.8 70.9 95.0 120.1 

Si) Sr are «2 i 112.8 101.9 78.4 81.8 73.9 51.6 70.6 94.0 120.0 

SS: 2a rere 66.5 115.8 97.5 64.1 79.4 77.0 49.2 64,1 75.0 107.8 

July 9 of ge 103.8 100.9 76.5 52.3 71.4 By 69.4 86.9 116.8 

July 16 69.9 115.7 99.9 79.8 67.8 79.1 416.9 70.0 79.1 115.5 

July 2 68.7 108.0 102.1 80.8 68.1 79.4 sy 69.7 78.7 120.8 

July 30 69.0 109.1 102.5 78.4 66.4 78.8 46.1 68.9 79.2 117.3 

Aug. 6 66.9 107.3 98.7 73.4 64.6 75.9 45.1 67.0 85.6 117.2 

2S 66.9 113.8 92.6 Tt 64.6 74.7 44.6 67.4 86.2 116.8 

ED) Go. core 6:< oo 5% 70.5 110.3 97.7 77.0 61.4 74,2 14.9 67.3 88.5 116.4 

SS: Se eee 70.3 108.5 94.0 77.3 60.3 71.6 15.2 66.5 87.4 116.9 

CNBR Ss aiisik'y aabraiw oh ok Oe 72.3 104.8 87.5 70.9 55.1 70.3 45.4 65.3 79.0 106.3 
*Preliminary. 7Revised. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


lowing Labor day, but there are good reasons for believ- and 3,616,954 tons in August, 1937. Eleven more furnaces 
ing that the rebound from that brief interruption will were added to the active list in August, increasing the 
offer encouragement to industrial leaders. Develop- total to 88 at the close of the month. Production for 
ments in the next few weeks should demonstrate clearly the first eight months aggregated 10,639,419 tons, a de- 
whether or not business will go through with the expect- crease of 56.5 per cent from the 26,889,648 tons for the 


ed early fall rally. like period in 1937. 
a an ee ee eee Relating production to capacity, operations in August 
INGOT PRODUCTION UP SHARPLY IN AUGUSI averaged 34.8 per cent, compared with 28.2 per cent in 


Steel ingot production during August totaled 2,546,988 July. August had the highest rate since December, 
gross tons, an increase of nearly 30 per cent over the 1937, when the rate was 35.6 per cent. Operations dur- 
1,982,058 tons produced during July, according to the ing August last year were at 85.7 per cent. 

American Iron and Steel institute. This represents the d : c ’ e eee 
heaviest monthly output since October, 1937, when 3,392, CAR AWARDS ARE DISAPPOINTING 
924 tons were produced. Operations during August aver- Domestic freight car awards in August totaled 182. 
aged 42.8 per cent, compared with 33.4 per cent in July While this was a great improvement over July, when no 
and 83.8 per cent in August, 1937. Steel ingots produced cars of standard commercial type were placed, it offered 


during the first eight months this year aggregated 15,- little encouragement to railroad equipment suppliers. In- 


348,190, against 38,193,090 tons in the same 1937 period. cidentally, July was the first time since March, 1935, 
iia } : aan eeeet _ ore that no freight car awards were reported. In August, 
AUGUSE SRN CULEUS Baas TES FEAR 1937, domestic freight car awards totaled 1475. In the 


Production of coke pig iron in the United States set a first eight months this year the railroads purchased 8203 
new high mark for the year during August, with 1,495,- freight cars, compared with 48,583 cars in the correspond- 
245 gross tons. This compares with 1,213,327 tons in July, ing months of 1937. 











_ STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS 
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Steelworks Electric Power 
Operating Rate Output Freight Car Weekly Auto 
Per Cent Million KWH Loadings Output 
Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
May 28 28.5 75.0 66.0 1,973 2,206 1,922 562,061 794,855 646,859 45,120 131,421 108,300 
June 4 25.5 75.0 67.0 1,878 2.131 1,945 502,624 692,140 695,845 26,980 101,629 101,896 
June 11 25.5 74.0 68.0 1,991 2,214 1,989 553, 8: o4 754,360 686,812 40,175 118,798 100,415 
June 18 27.0 75.5 70.5 1,991 2,213 2,005 55 756,289 690,716 41,790 111,620 100,733 
June 25 28.0 74.0 715 2,019 2,238 2,029 Se 58, 937 773,733 713,639 40,918 121,032 99,695 
July 2 28.0 77.0 66.0 2,014 2,238 1,956 588,864 806,168 649,759 40,945 122,890 100,697 
July 9 24.0 74.0 69.5 1,881 2,096 2,029 501,013 682,205 724,324 25,375 100,981 97,833 
July 16 32.0 82.0 68.5 2,084 2,298 2,099 602,300 770,075 720,402 42,010 115,380 91,317 
July 23 36.0 81.0 70.5 2,084 2,258 2,088 580,882 770,980 731 1062 32,070 88,055 96,863 
July 30 ~. Sa 84.0 71.5 2,093 2,256 2,079 588,703 782,660 747,551 30,390 86,448 95,970 
Aug. 6 40.0 84.5 71.5 2210 2,261 2,079 584,050 769,706 728, 293 14,771 78,736 81,804 
Aug. 13 40.0 84.0 70.5 2,133 2,300 2,093 589,561 777,382 736,497 13,790 103,250 56,679 
Aug. 20 11.5 81.0 72.0 2,138 2,304 2,125 597,918 781,247 734,973 23,940 93,339 73,709 
Aug. 27 13.5 83.0 73.0 2,134 2,294 2,135 620,511* 787,373 753,742 18,700 83,310 53,937 
Sept. 3 14.5 83.0 71.5 2,148 2,320 2,098 648,433* 804,633 764,680 22,165 64,200 31,628 
*Preliminary fRevised 
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Midget Mill .. 


Duplicates }te 





@ TO SIMULATE actual mill condi- 
tions in the laboratory, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has constructed in its research lab- 
oratory a pilot mill in which all 
operations of a full sized steel plant 
are carried out in miniature. 





Saves Time and Money 


Chief advantage of such a re- 
search system is that it enables 
laboratory technicians to test the 
results of their researches under 
actual operating conditions without 
the necessity of expending time and 
money in tests in a full sized steel 
mill. In addition, this enables the 
laboratory to turn over finished 
products of research to production 
men for immediate manufacture, 
without the necessity of further ex- 
periments to determine their prac- 


Fig. 2—Small stationary type open 

hearth shown at left is tapped into 

a ladle holding one complete charge. 

Operator at right is making additions 

to ladle while laboratory technicians 
watch operation 





Fig. 1—Laboratory steelmaking (top 
photo) begins in the 1500-pound open 
hearth furnace from which a test is 
being taken here. Of the latest 
design, the furnace is recuperative 
and represents a type which may soon 
be used in large commercial furnaces 
running up to 300 tons 


Fig. 3—At right teeming ingots 
from a small ladle. The molds, of 
big-end-down type, make ingots of 
approximately 185 pounds each. Slab- 
bing ingots also are poured, these 
being somewhat larger and running 
approximately 900 pounds. Operators 
are experienced open hearth men 
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ticability under actual mill opera- 
tions. 

On these and succeeding pages, 
STEEL takes you on a trip through 
this newly completed pilot mill, 
showing the steelmaking procedure 
on small equipment as well as the 
actual laboratory tests to which 
contemplated products are subject- 
ed before being approved for com- 
mercial production. 


Fig. 5—Newest factor in steelmaking 
is the induction type electric furnace 
shown at the right above. In the 
laboratory, a 30-pound induction 
furnace is used in operations where 
extremely close control of tempera- 
tures is required. In addition, the 
laboratory is equipped with a billet 
reheating furnace, miniature soak- 
ing pit of 1500 pounds capacity, 
electrically heated heat treating 
furnace, welding machine, 500-pound 
steam forging hammer and an 18- 
inch diameter iron cupola to be used 
in melting iron for a small bessemer 
converter not yet completed 
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Fig. 4—Above is a tilt- 
ing electric arc furnace 
of 375 pounds capacity 
used in special studies 
on slags and _steel- 
making. An exact dup- 
licate of larger com- 
mercial furnaces, the 
furnace melts com- 
ponents across the 
poles of a pair of carbon 
electrodes 














Fig. 6—Illustration above shows a 

three-high 10-inch rolling mill erected 

for testing laboratory steels under 

actual operating conditions. It is 

capable of reducing a 4-inch ingot to 
a l-inch square bar 


Fig. 7—To simulate conditions in a 

billet mill, a 2-high 6-inch bar mill 

illustrated at left has been installed. 

This smaller rolling mill will take 

a 1!4-inch bar and reduce it to !4-inch 
square cross section 








Fig. 8—At left is complete machine shop, equipped with latest t. 

lathes, milling machines, metal saws and grinders. This machir« 

is used in preparing specimens for the physical laboratory as wel 

preparing special testing equipment. Machinability tests have 

been carried out, including a high speed movie of actual operatix 

which enables technicians to study action of steel unde: machin 
processes 


Fig. 9—To measure damping or internal friction of metal by met} 

of free vibrations, a Foeppl-Pertz damping capacity tester is us 

This machine shown below is used in studies of sensitivity on pieces 

ranging up to °<-inch square by 12 inches in length. This is one of the 
first of these machines to be used in this country 
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Fig. 1|O—A combination Izod-Charpy machine as illustrated 

at left is used in making impact tests of specimens in the 

physical laboratory. Maximum test on this apparatus is 
240 foot-pounds 





Fig. 1l—In certain torsion tests, a Tinius Olsen 
torsion machine shown at right of 10,000 inch- 
pound capacity is used 








Fig. 12—In the testing laboratory itself as shown at right are installed a large 

variety of physical testing apparatus as well as a complete chemical setup. 

This view along one side of laboratory shows a portion of physical testing 
machinery 





Fig. 13—In testing fatigue of wire products, as illustrated below, Krouse high 
speed fatigue machines are used, capable of handling wire up to 0.125-inch 
diameters 
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Fig. 14—A Burrell high tempera- 
ture furnace is used in the chem- 
ical laboratory to make carbon 
analyses of steel by combustion. 
Shown at right is part of com- 
pletely equipped chemical labora- 
tory used in connection with the 
pilot steel mill for tests of steels 
and slags 


Fig. 15—Tensile tests are 
made on the above universal 
type Losenhausen testing 
machine, with 8000 to 40,000 
pounds capacity, adjustable 


Fig. 16—A fatigue machine with 
corrosion attachments shown at 
left is used for tests on drill pipe 
and similar products which must 
withstand corrosion under heavy 


range . we: 
service conditions 








Liners Absorb the Wear 


When pumping concrete, replaceable heat- 
treated chromium-vanadium alloy parts 
overcome excessive wear caused by highly 


By F. E. GOODING 
Fairbury, Ill. 


@ SINCE THE development in 1932 
of the Rex Pumpcrete by Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, about one million 
cubic yards of concrete per year 
have been pumped. This pumping 
unit operates somewhat like a sin- 
gle-acting reciprocating plunger 
pump. It forces concrete through 
sectional pipe lines horizontally, ver- 
tically or downward and permits 
placing it where required without 
rehandling. 

In operation, mixed concrete is 
supplied to pump hopper. Succes- 
sive charges are drawn into a work- 
ing chamber and forced into the pipe 
line by the piston. Each successive 
charge pushes all of the concrete 
in the line forward and ejects an 
equivalent amount from the pipe 
end. Pipe line is entirely filled at 
all times when first starting or 
when through for the day. 

Concrete peculiarities had to be 


Fig. 1—All-welded steel chassis cross- 
braced with 8-inch pipe 


considered and the following re- 
quirements met in designing this 
machine. 

Parts subjected to excessive abra- 
sive action of the concrete must be 
highly wear resisting and easily re- 
placeable. 

Because of the solid aggregate, 
valves cannot be tight fitting when 
pumping concrete. Also, supple- 
mentary valves must be used to 
force water under pressure to clean 
out the lines after use, but before 
the concrete hardens. 

Due to the solid ingredients, con- 
crete tends to stow at a restriction. 
On account of this, it is not only 


abrasive action of sand and cement 


unnecessary but undesirable for the 
valves to completely close in the 
shut-off position. This same char- 
acteristic, however, necessitates agi- 
tation of concrete in the feeding 
hopper to fill the inlet. 

The new Rex 160 Pumpcrete is 
a single-cylinder unit mounted on 
rubber tires for portability and de- 
signed especially for the contractor 
on medium-sized jobs. It places up 
to 500 cubic yards of concrete from 
a mixer, paver or truck mixer in a 
24-hour period. Pump handles 15 
to 20 cubic yards of concrete per 
hour through 500 to 800 equivalent 
feet of 5 or 6-inch pipe which may 
be horizontal, downward or elevated 
100 equivalent feet, with 1% to 2- 
inch maximum aggregate. 


Capacity Factors 


In determining length of pipe, 
90-degree bends are considered as 
equivalent to 40 feet of straight 
pipe, with other angles proportion- 
ate. Also 1 foot of vertical pipe is 
equivalent to 8 feet of horizontal 
pipe. The entire unit, including a 
25-horsepower gasoline engine, 
weighs 5600 pounds and is mounted 
on four pneumatic tires. 

Other sizes are manufactured 
with capacities up to 65 cubic yards 
per hour through 7 or 8-inch deliv- 
ery pipe. 

Main frame or chassis is all-weld- 
ed steel, constructed from standard 
channels and plates with bearing 
and mounting pads welded on. 
Frame includes gooseneck mount- 
ing of swivel for front wheels and 
tractor hitch. Inside of frame is 
amply cross braced with 8-inch pipe 
for rigidity. Estimated pressure in 
the pump may reach 500 pounds per 
square inch. 

On this frame are mounted the 


Fig. 2—Concrete from hopper is 
forced out through discharge pipe 
connected at extreme left. Valve 
openings are controlled by cam 
operated rods. Photos courtesy 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee 
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An easy change to Yoloy and now these 
2% ton mine cars make every thirteenth trip 
3 -\- a Go) lo) ame d-Yo Ab Kol-Yo Mo E-T-o Mh -) (ef sl anc io 
jefe) bbeXel-Meembsloh\madsl-Lahdebbac-\-selds Mee) ob tch 


Free of dead weight 

Free of haulage costs 

Free of bearing wear 

IS e-\- Me) Mitte) alor-taleysMolesje- 

Free of track wear 

| he =\- Me) ae col-tol of-vo Mb sst- Phot c=) e¥-beLol-) 
Free of hoisting load 


That's a big saving for the customers of 
a X= 9 OMES ME @F-V cc WN bce) eM) Lo) a <- Mo) ME D)-) shid-) gan s10) 
build these rugged units constructed of 
Yoloy. 


The use of Yoloy High Tensile Steel has 
Fololeyesh ol bt: sl-e Mb rit-t4 <-1o Mb c-yolbloistoyel-Me Be MEe(-y-(e| 


IS LUCKY NUMBER FOR 
THESE SELF DUMPING MINE CARS. 


weight plus important and impressive in- 
creases in strength in many similar appli- 
cations in the transportation field -- tank 
trucks, railway cars, truck trailer frames, 
eb bel- Mel. b¢-M-) Com 


In addition to weight saving Yoloy offers 
further advantages that are well worth your 
investigation. Yoloy has a high corrosive 


resistance and for welded applications is an 


ideal high tensile steel. Investigate Yoloy now, 
and start these savings today! 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
OT=S1-5 4-1 Oss or-)- mem 4O) 0). (Chk)! 's A @) = 118) 
High Tensile Steel Yoloy is available in sheets, strips, 
plates, bars, shapes, manufacturer's wire, welding wire, 
seamless pipe and electric weld pipe. 3-85A 





gasoline engine or electric motor 
drive, valve actuating shafts, pump, 
valves, valve chamber and a conical 
feeding hopper with agitator. Pump, 
valves and valve chamber are sub- 
jected to the greatest strain and 
wear. 

Pump is single acting with a 
cylinder bore of 6.3 inches and 12- 
inch stroke. Piston is operated from 
a crankshaft through a connecting 
rod. Pump cylinders on larger units 
are cast integral with main bed. 
On this smaller unit, crankshaft is 
supported in pillow blocks attached 
to main frame. Pump cylinder is a 
separate casting also mounted on 
the valve chamber and main frame. 
This is a much lighter construction 
and requires a less complicated cast- 
ing. 

Pump consists of an L-shaped, 
SAE 1030, cast-steel valve chamber 
with inlet valve at top and discharge 
valve at end of lower arm. Hori- 
zontal pump cylinder is bolted to 
frame and to the valve chamber, 
opposite and in line with the outlet 
valve. Placed above the inlet valve 
is a supply hopper with mechanism 
for agitating the concrete so it will 
flow through the inlet valve when 
open. 

Rubber Piston Used 

Piston head is an enlarged, re 
placeable rubber plunger in contact 
with the concrete and mounted on 
a loose piston which does not touch 
the cylinder wall. This piston skirt 
and cylinder wall are constantly 
flushed with washwater which is 
kept out of the concrete by the rub- 
ber piston head. 

Inlet and outlet valves are glori 
fied plug cocks which in the open 
position do not restrict the flow 
of the concrete. These valves are 
mechanically opened and closed by 
large double-acting cams mounted 
on the crankshaft. Oscillating arms, 





Fig. 3—Portable Rex 160 Pumpcrete 
pumping concrete to overhead forms 


carrying rollers, are connected to 
the valve plug levers by valve rods 
which incorporate a spring relief. 

Since concrete resists flow and 
does not run back except under pres 
sure, pump operates even though 
a valve is held partially open by a 
piece of aggregate. To prevent 
crushing aggregate in the opening, 
valve rods contain a heavy van- 
adium steel spring which permits 
complete action of the cam even 
with partial valve motion. 

Piston is cast iron with 2.00 per 
cent nickel. It is rough turned, 
hardened to 335 brinell and ground 
to finished diameter. Because of 
the excessive wear due to abrasion, 
inlet and outlet valves and the re- 
placeable liners for pump cylinder 
and valve chamber are made of 
hardened SAE 6145 chromium-van 
adium steel] with an analysis of 0.40 
to 0.50 per cent carbon, 0.60 to 0.90 
per cent manganese, 0.80 to 1.10 per 
cent chromium and 0.15 to 0.18 per 
cent vanadium. 

Liners are made by forming two 








flat plates to semi-circular shape 
and welding together. These are 
hardened to full thickness by a sin: 
gle oil quench and draw, and then 
ground on the outside to finished 
diameter. Inside is not finished ex- 
cept for smoothing the welded joint 
before hardening. 

Curved parts of the chamber, 
which cannot be lined because of 
the construction, are hard surfaced 
with No. 1 Stellite. Valve plugs 
and liners are reversible to get dou- 
ble wear.. 

By removing a plate, these valves 
are replaced with other’ units 
which pump water for cleaning the 
discharge pipe. When pumping 
stops, valve chamber and pipes are 
cleaned before the concrete hard- 
ens. For this a “go devil,’ consist- 
ing of a dumb-bell shaped piston 
with rubber cup disks on each end 
about 6 inches apart, is inserted in 
the discharge pipe and_ forced 
through the full length by water 
pressure built up to about 600 
pounds per square inch by the pump. 


Discharge Pipe Cleaned 


The water valves may be insert- 
ed in about 1 minute and a line of 
about 500 feet of pipe cleaned in 10 
minutes. Thus concrete in the pipe 
is not lost. If allowed to set for 
2 or 3 hours, the concrete would 
harden and the discharge pipes be a 
total loss. Where excess water is 
not easily disposed of, air pressure 
is used for cleaning. 

Discharge pipes are light, elec- 
trically welded steel tubing, 5 or 6 
inches in diameter for the smaller 
No. 160 model and up to 8 inches 
for larger units. Discharge pipe 
is in standard 10-foot lengths with 
curved sections on a 5-foot radius 
and adaptors in shorter lengths. 
Flanges are SAE 1020 steel forgings 
welded to the pipe. Toggle yoke 
which clamps sections of pipe to- 
gether is a steel casting. Heat 
treated high-carbon steel rivets are 
used for toggle pins. 

Either a 25 to 30-horsepower, 4- 
cylinder gasoline engine or a 20- 
horsepower, 2-speed electric motor 
is direct connected to a reduction 
gear, V-belt connected to a counter- 
shaft which in turn is connected to 
the crankshaft by a_ heat-treated 
pinion and cast-steel gear driving 
the pump through a conventional 
connecting rod at approximately 50 
working strokes per minute. Crank- 

(Please turn to Page 70) 


Fig. 4—Compare this disassembled 
view of valve chamber, valve plugs and 
replaceable alloy liners with the 
assembled unit in Fig. 2 which will 
show how these parts go together to 
make the pumping unit. Pump 
cylinder, piston and connecting rod 
are shown at top here 
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Metal Patterns 
Filed on Edge 


@ SPECIAL vertical filing cases are 
used for storage of sheet-metal pat- 
terns required for laying out work 
on sheets and plates in the Spring- 
field, Ill., crawler tractor plant of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Several 
hundred of these patterns are kept 
on file. Ease in finding and rela- 
tively small space occupied, com- 
pared to more common methods 
of hanging on wall or storing on 
shelves, offer the chief advantages 
of this method of storage. 

Each case consists of a series of 
vertical steel frames each 5 feet 3 
inches wide, by 6 feet 3 inches high 
and 10 inches thick. Each frame is 
suspended from two trolleys on I- 
beams supported by a welded struc- 
tural steel framework. Each frame 
is divided vertically lengthwise by 
a heavy wire grating, thereby pro- 
viding a space approximately 5 
inches deep on each side for hang- 
ing patterns. In front appearance 
the case is somewhat like a docu- 
ment file, high and narrow. Each 
filing frame is pulled forward on the 
I-beam trolleys for inspection and 
filing and then pushed back into the 
file, the fronts closing and making 
the entire case almost dust tight. 


Provides Storage Space 


Each frame _ provides approxi- 
mately 66 square feet of storage on 
the two sides. Altogether the rack 
consists of two attached cases, each 
containing ten individual frames. 
Each case occupies a floor space 
approximately 10 x 10 feet, including 
the I-beam trolley extension for ex- 
amination, and provides approxi- 
mately 660 square feet of pattern 
storage space, or a total of 1340 
square feet in the two cabinets. 

Large patterns are permitted to 
overlap; smaller patterns are sus- 
pended independently in rows with 
full surface and identifying marks 
exposed. Each vertical frame is 
identified by letters and numbers. 
The filing location of a pattern is 
obtained from a card file, and it is 
only a moments work to locate a 
specific pattern by the identifying 
number painted on it. One other ad- 
vantage of the system is that there 
is less opportunity of bending pat- 
terns than when the latter are piled 
on a shelf. Incidentally a ladder is 
not needed as with wall storage, 
The sides and top of the cabinet over 
the frames are covered to prevent 
dust settling. The I-beam extension 
to the case structure, which supports 


Unusual type of cabinet employed 
for filing metal patterns is easily 
made and has many advantages 
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the trolleys when pulled cut for ex- 
amination, is open at the top to 
permit overhead lighting and not 
require use of extension cords. 


Lighting Arrangement 
Increases Production 


@ A good portion of the 33 per cent 
higher production made by the night 
shift over the daytime work was the 
result of painting white the inside 
walls of the new shop of Christie 





White paint and mercury Mazda 
lighting units converted this shop 
from an eight to a 24-hour production 
establishment. Photo courtesy West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Machine Works, San Francisco, and 
installing 21 high intensity mercury- 
Mazda lighting units. 

Lighting units flooded the shop 
with 21 footecandles of light, en- 
abling workmen to see more clearly 
divisions and markings on gages 
and micrometers and faint lines on 
blueprints and whiteprints. Each 
of the units has its own ballast 
transformer mounted directly above 
and is connected with a suspension 
conduit by a safe change hangar 
which permits shifting to any part 
of shop. 

In the office and drafting room 





fixtures provide 
footcandles of 


Magnalux indirect 
an average of 22 
shadowless lighting. 


Lighting Advances Cited 


@ A better-lighted world in which 
electrical engineers would duplicate 
daylight was pictured recently at the 
World Power conference in a paper 
by Dr. S. G. Hibben, director of ap- 
plied lighting of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It was predicted that in 1947, an 
average residence in the United 
States will consume 1300 or more 
kilowatts annually, compared with 
425 in 1926. Declining cost of lighting 
was emphasized. For 15 cents today, 
it was pointed out, one can buy a 
lamp bulb consuming one-sixth the 
current and giving double the light 
output of its $1.75 predecessor of a 
generation ago. 

Tubular lamps with interior fluor- 
escent coatings were described as one 
of this year’s foremost advances in 
lighting. Also cited was another sig- 
nificant development, a new bacter- 
ial radiator known as the Sterilamp, 
which emits. selected ultra-violet 
wave-lengths and hence is suitable 
for sterilizing air and surfaces of 
food and utensils. 


Counteracts Plant Odors 


@ Known as Oakite Deodorant No. 
1, a development of Oakite Products 
Inc., 22 Thames street, New York, 
is now available for use by indus- 
trial concerns having odor control 
problems either in connection with 
processing operations or in general 
plant maintenance. Odorless itself, 
this material has the property of 
counteracting odors without creat- 
ing another. It is used also as a 
cleaning agent. 


























Double Value 





HOW MUCH DOES U-S-S COPPER 
STEEL COST? You can buy copper steel 
» 100 per cent more life 


sheets which he 
more in cost than 


for about 5 per cent 


ordinary steel sheets. 








for a’ Go 


... and a little copper 






















doubles the value of steel 





NE cent sales have been rema rkably successful 
because they give double value. Any customer 
can see that twice the amount of a product lasts 


Ba — o 
twice as long. 





In the steel industry, it is a “One cent sale” every 


time you buy U-S:-S Copper Steel—for copper steel 


EASY FORMING SAVES TIME. U-S-‘S 
Copper Steel Sheets are being made softer and 
costs but little more. more ductile for better workability. 


lasts more than twice as long as plain steel, vet it 


When a product must be protected against rust 
at low cost, build it of U-S-S Copper Steel. For 











heating and air conditioning systems and equip- 
ment, this metal has proved to be the best obtain- 
able. It not only lasts longer but it keeps fabrication 
costs down. 

U-S-S Copper Steel is easy to work in both black 
and galvanized sheets. It can be readily formed, 
welded, drawn, cut and soldered. 

Order U-S-S Copper Steel Sheets from 
our distributor in your terri- 
tory. He can give you quick de- rn 
liveries of all standard sheets. i 


SEVERE BENDING is possible with 
U-S-S Tight Galvanized Sheets. You 
can be sure that every sheet bezring 
the U-S-S label will roll easily without 
fluting or flaking. 


U:S‘S COPPER STEEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
CS) TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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By R. S. McCAFFERY 
Professor of Mining 
and Metallurgy 
University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis. 


@ STEWARTS & LLOYDS LTD. at 
Corby, Northamptonshire, England, 
recently developed an_ interesting 
practice where a blast furnace is op- 
erated primarily as a means of melt- 
ing iron ores under the most suit- 
able and economic conditions with- 






Desulphurizing 


Better blast furnace operation may be had 
by desulphurizing in the ladle. Ores with 
high sulphur content are handled success- 
fully by means of practice described here 


out attempting any desulphurizing 
action in the furnace, as is usually 
done. Due to economic conditions 
it became necessary to increase steel 
production using local British ores 
which show an average analysis as 
given in Table 1. 

The percentage of alumina along 
with high sulphur content of Corby 
ore rendered ordinary biast furnace 
practice difficult, if not impossible, 
if low sulphur and low silicon were 
to be obtained. After some experi- 
mentation a practice was developed 
for the Corby furnaces by which 





Increases Uniformity of Melt 


@ Because of disagreeable conditions under which cupola charging crews 

operate, the supervision of this important job is often left to unskilled labor. 

Unless making up of the charge is carefully done, melting results are not always 

uniform. Use of wishbone type crane charging equipment shown here over- 

comes this difficulty at new foundry of Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. Photo 
courtesy Whiting Corp., Harvey, II. 








Table I 
Analysis of Corby Ores 


Unweathered Weathered 


Per cent Per cent 
Iron EN = ats 32.27 35.52 
Silicon oxide . 8.92 11.02 
Aluminum oxide. . 6.56 7.35 
Calcium oxide... §.71 1.26 
Magnesium oxide 1.50 0.77 
Manganese ..... 0.20 0.20 
ia 0.18 0.04 
Phosphorus . Gers 0.69 0.08 
Moisture ..... | ee 15.00 
fenition logs. ......- 16.73 pa Be ie 





they are burdened and slagged with 
complete indifference to sulphur con- 
tent of ores or pig iron. Table 2 
shows relative analyses of pig iron 
and typical blast furnace slags with 
both new and old methods. 


Sulphur Varies 


Sulphur in the basic bessemer pig 
iron may vary from 0.10 to 0.50 per 
cent. This sulphur content is re- 
duced to about 0.06, obtained by 
treating with a compound contain- 
ing soda ash, limestone and fluor- 
spar. Chief desulphurizing reagent 
is the sodium. Desulphurizations 
is carried on in the ladle which is 
provided with a cover. Maintenance 
of a high temperature is important 
and with hot iron and a covered hot 
ladle the effect is more pronounced 
than is the case with an open-top 
ladle and cold iron. 


When furnace is ready to tap, hot 
ladles are placed in position and the 
soda ash and fluorspar introduced. 
Ladle heat melts these. Shortly be- 
fore the iron runs into the ladle, 

Abstract from paper read_ before 


American Iron and Steel Institute at 
New York, May 26, 1938. 
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limestone is added. This allows 
heat from ladle to raise stone tem- 
perature without calcination and 
prevents the stone from chilling 
the iron. 

Primary reaction forms sodium 
sulphide with liberation of oxygen. 
Secondary desulphurization reaction 
takes place either through substitu- 
tion of calcium for sodium as a 
base for the sulphide or by oxidation 
of the sulphide sulphur by at- 
mospheric air into which reaction 
the sodium enters again. This sec- 
ondary reaction must take place 
since sulphur removed from the met- 
al is more than can combine with 
the sodium present. Other con- 
stituents of the desulphurizing mix- 
ture form a slag of desirable con- 
sistency which will not attack the 
ladle lining. The desulphurizing re- 
action has no violence beyond a 
sodium flame if the fluorspar and 
limestone have been dried in the 
ladle. 

Low Coke Consumption 

Furnaces at Corby have a coke 
consumption of about 2100 pounds 
per ton of basic bessemer iron with 
this system which also is employed 
to a somewhat lesser extent in the 
manufacture of foundry iron with 
a coke consumption of 2620 pounds 
per ton, 

Another advantage of this method 
is that the oxidation of the silicon 
gives off considerable heat which 
raises temperature of metal in the 
ladle. This assists and hastens 
chemical reactions taking place and 
keeps metal hot for the bessemer 
blow. The removal of silicon, tak- 
ing place coincidentally with desul- 
phurization here, is about 0.155 per 
cent in an iron containing 0.80 
per cent silicon. 

Also if the blast furnace is hav- 
ing any difficulty in making low 
silicon iron it can be operated to 
produce a higher silicon iron which 
is much easier to make. Excess sili- 
con then is lowered in the ladle. Al- 
though putting this extra silicon into 





Table III 
Example of Corby Practice 
i Per — ent 


0.91 0.303 0.80 


Pig iron from blast.. 
0.72 0.120 0.73 


Pig iron to mixer... 


Pig iron from mixer. 0.64 0.091 0.71 
Pig iron to converters 0.072 
Sulphur in ingots... 0.039 





the pig and then removing it in the 
ladle may appear uneconomical, the 
heat furnished metal in the ladle 
probably will be worth the extra 
cost. 

Table 3 shows example of prac- 
tice at Corby. Silicon in the pig 
iron is increased over ordinary basic 
bessemer practice to make up for 
the reduced phosphorus content in 
the iron furnished. The main differ- 
ence between Corby’s practice and 
others is that temperatures are kept 
high and under control. Then dur- 
ing desulphurizing in the ladle, re- 
actions produce a decided tempera- 
ture increase. Resulting hot metal 
goes to a heated mixer where all 
sensible heat is conserved so metal 
drawn to converters is at a much 
higher initial temperature than in 
ordinary bessemer practice. 


Ordinarily Two Actions 


Ordinarily, there is a second de- 
desulphurizing action between the 
mixer and converter and on its com- 
pletion metal and slag are poured 
into the converter. Half of the lime 
for dephosphorizing action is charged 
before beginning the blow. Result 
is, although silicon starts burning 
immediately on the turnup, the ini- 
tial temperature is so high that a 
temperature is soon attained at 
which carbon has a greater affinity 
for oxygen than has the silicon. Car- 
bon then begins to burn leaving sili- 
con residue in the molten iron 
bath. At end of carbon-blow, indi- 
cated by drop of the flame, balance 





Table II 
Analysis of Pig Iron and Blast Furnace Slags 


Item 
Silicon 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Manganese 


—Foundry Iron— 
Former 
Practice 
Per Cent 


———Basic Iron-—— 
Former Present 
Practice Practice 

Per Cent Per Cent 


Present 
Practice 
Per Cent 


Corresponding Slags 


Silicon oxide 
Aluminum oxide 
Calcium oxide 
Magnesium oxide 
Calcium sulphide 
Sulphur 

Coke rate, pounds 


3.17 3.25 0.55 0.60 
0.020 0.010 0.05 0.13 
+ ibe 1.80 1.85 2.00 
0.30 0.28 1.42 1.40 
31.0 $2.5 30.9 33.6 
25.4 28.5 9 Be | 26.0 
39.6 34.6 40.0 33.7 
1.0 4.7 7.0 4.7 
5.40 5.62 : ; 
2.40 2.50 1.42 1.80 
3170 2620 2875 2100 








of lime is added and phosphorus 


after-blow follows. Upon comple: 
tion, vessel is turned down. 

Importance of presence of silicon 
in regulated amounts in converter 
bath then becomes evident. Oper- 
ator has a controllable source of 
heat at his command by which he 
can prevent occurrence of cold end- 
heats. These results may be ob- 
tained in blown metal which can 
be finished with practically no free 
oxygen or oxide content. Operator 
controls initial temperatures of blow 
by regulating silicon reaction in 
ladle. This in turn controls residual 
silicon in blown metal when the 
carbon is all burned out, which in 
turn can be used to regulate tem- 
perature prevailing during the phos- 
phorus blow. Although this appears 
somewhat intricate it is many steps 
ahead of the guess method common- 
ly employed. 


Made at Low Costs 


Proof of all this is that seamless 
tubing now is being made at as- 
tonishingly low costs. 

Use of refractory ores for high ash 
coke involves other problems con- 
nected with a zone in the blast fur- 
nace about which relatively little is 
known. This is the zone from region 
of ferrous iron reduction down to 
and including the hearth. The first 
necessity for successful blast fur- 
nace operation is a smooth and 
uninterrupted descent of the charge. 
Given a correctly designed furnace 
and reasonably good preparation of 
stock with respect to size, smooth 
descent largely depends on a slag 
of a character and composition which 
can become thoroughly melted and 
fluid in the region of the furnace 
which lies between a point a little 
above head of bosh and a _ point 
shortly above the tuyeres where the 
coke begins to burn. With a slag 
composition due either to high 
alumina in the ore or an excessively 
high ash in the coke, bosh slag may 
be so refractory as to make reduc- 
tion of limestone in the burden, 
and substitution of desulphurizing 
treatment outside the furnace, well 
worth undertaking. 

It is well known that operation 
with refractory bosh slags prevents 
full application of hot blast. Reason 
may be either that increased bosh 
temperature reduces silicon from 
the slag making slab more basic 
or that calcium ferrite existing in 
the slag is decomposed by increased 
temperature due to hot blast, with 
reduction of iron. Whatever the 
cause may be, a furnace makes more 
iron with less fuel as bosh slags be- 
come more acid up to the consistency 
of charcoal slags. A chief reason 
for Jessened fuel is increased ap- 
plicability of hot blast. With acid 
slag neither of the causes cited above 
apply to prevent use of blast tem- 
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peratures as high as stove equip- 
ment can produce. 

Practice at Corby illustrates suc- 
cessful operation of furnaces bur- 
dened with a slag that suits the 
furnace instead of one which suits 
a quality of product at the expense 
of furnace operation. From this it 


seems probable that furnaces using 
refractory ores or high ash coke, 
or possibly furnaces located in a 
moist climate, may derive positive 
economic benefit by treating sulphur 
as silicon, manganese, phosphorus 
and carbon are treated, that is, out- 
side the furnace. 


New 46-Inch Blooming Mill 


Has Six Lubricating Systems 


@ INCLUDED in the equipment for 
the 46-inch reversing blooming mill 
recently put into operation at the 
Ecorse, Mich., plant of Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. is an interesting lubri- 
cating system. 

Since the equipment comprising 
this installation operates under 
varying conditions, no one lubricat- 
ing system or one kind of lubricant 
could serve the equipment efficient- 
ly; consequently six different lubri- 
cating systems have been installed 
here. 

Systems No. 1 and 2 cover the 
lubrication of the table roller bear- 
ings, line shaft bearings, mill roll 
bearings, spindle bearings, manip- 
ulator, rack slide and finger bear- 
ings, slab shear, gage, crop con- 
veyor, depressing table, pushers, 
slab transfer and slab pilers. 


Served by Two Pumps 


This equipment is served by two 
grease pumps with automatic and 
hand valve tripper units. The 
pumps keep the grease in the main 
header pipe lines under high pres- 
sure and the automatic valve trip- 
per is for supplying a fixed amount 
of lubricant at regulated intervals 
while the mill is in operation to 
such places as the mill proper, man- 
ipulator, shear, roll balance and feed 
rolls. 

All the other bearings noted above 
are lubricated by means of hand 
tripper units which allow a fixed 
quantity of lubricant to be forced 
into the bearings whenever this unit 
is tripped. 

System No. 3 is for lubricating 
the gears and bearings on the pinion 
stand. With this system the lubri- 
cant is constantly being pumped to 
supply the bearings and also to 
flow over the gears. 

Two rotary pumps are used in 
this system with a capacity of 25 
gallons per minute of lubricating 
oil. 

The oil is delivered from a pinion 
housing to a 700-gallon tank, and 
from this tank the second pump de- 
livers the oil to the pinions and 
bearings. A fixed amount of oil 
is kept in the bottom of the pinion 
housing at all times but the arrange- 
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ment is such that all the oil may be 
pumped out of the pinion housing 
when desired. 

System No. 4 is for lubrication 
of the mill screwdowns. The screw- 
downs for this mill are unusually 
fast, requiring an independent lu- 
bricating system. The screws are 
lubricated by a pump, adjusted to 
deliver a fixed amount of oil to the 
serews and reservoir at regulated 
intervals. 

System No. 5 lubricates the slab 
shear depressing table and the slab 
shear gage. The drives for this 
equipment have the worm mounted 
on top of the gear, and the opera- 
tion of the drives, being intermitt- 
ent, necessitates a means of keep- 
ing oil on the worm. 

System No. 6 lubricates the line 
shaft and roller drives for the ta- 
bles. In the installation of this 
lubricating system approximately 
19,000 lineal feet of pipe varying 
in size from %-inch to 4 inches in 
diameter, were required. 


View of 46-inch blooming mill 
motor room basement at left shows 
some of the 28,000 feet of conduit 
varying from *4-inch to 4 inches 
in diameter required by the elec- 
trical system. In addition about 
125,000 lineal feet of copper wire 
and cable was used. At right is 
shown a portion of the grease 
piping for the slab piler with 
hand tripper to force fixed quan- 
tity of lubricant to bearings 


Welding Rod for 
Steel Pipe and Plate 


@ Developed primarily for uniform 
welds in high-strength steel pipe 
and plate, a new low-alloy steel weld- 


ing rod has been announced by 
The Linde Air Products Co., 205 


East Forty-second street, New York. 

Rod is unusually resistant to over- 
heating in the molten state. Be- 
cause of this characteristic, it is par- 
ticularly suitable for use with four 
and six-flame tips recently developed 
for welding pipe lines. It is claimed 
this rod develops an average ten: 
sile strength of 10,000 to 12,000 
pounds per square inch greater than 
rods previously used for pipe weld- 
ing, yet has sufficient ductility to 
meet any requirement. 


Protects Chromium Plate 


g@ A method for removing rust from 
chromium-plated metals and _ pro- 
tecting the plate so it stays bright 
is announced by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Refinishing kit contains a tube 
of a_ specially formulated paste 


cleaner, a can of protective lacquel 
and a brush for its application. 
Lacquer is a clear, methacrylate 
product which dries in 15 minutes, 
forming an invisible film over the 
surface. It may be used also for 
protecting bronze brass, nickel and 
copper. 


New Sheet Variations 


@ Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers has just issued a new 
revision of Manufacturer’s Standard 
Practice, Standard Permissible Vari- 
ations in Gage Weight, Gage Thick- 
ness, Size, Camber and Flatness of 
Sheets. 

Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing T. W. Williams, 616 In- 
vestment building, Pittsburgh. 




































































































































































The editorial material and the advertisements 
in this issue will give you an up to the minute 
picture of what’s new and unusual in methods, 


materials, metals and equipment. 


If you attend the show, this issue will help you 
to plan your time. 


If you can’t attend, its completeness will bring 
the show to you. 


Write for further information if you are interested 
in the advertising possibilities. 
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WELDING 


@ AMONG the surprising develop- 
ments in methods of joining and 
fastening sheet metal assemblies is 
the increasing versatility of the 
Speed nut system. To date over 600 
different variations of the funda- 
mental Speed nut principle have 
been developed and some 260 specific 
shapes and sizes are now in actual 
use. This indicates the extreme flex- 
ibility of this system of spring ten- 
sion fastening. One of the largest 
departments in the Speed nut divi- 
sion of the Tinnerman Stove & 
Range Co., Cleveland, is the develop- 
ment engineering section where new 
designs and shapes of fastenings are 
being produced continually to solve 
new applications. 


Design Familiar 


Fundamental design of a Speed 
nut is quite familiar. It consists of 
a flat piece of metal arched length- 
wise and with a hole pierced and 
slit in such a manner as to form 
prongs to engage the thread of the 
screw with which they are used. 

Variations of this fundamental de 
sign appear practically without limit. 
One of the most important of these 
perhaps is the U-shaped self-center- 
ing design seen in Fig. 1 in cross- 
section. This particular style derives 
its main advantage from the fact 
that it can be slipped over the edge 











Fig. I1—Cross section of U-shaped 
Speed nut which automatically lo- 
cates itself in the hole 


Speed Nut Development 





Simple variations in design expand use- 
fulness of fastening device, enable sup- 
porting members to be combined with it 
and facilitate fastening in blind locations 


of a sheet in which a hole is punched 
centering itself over the hole. This 
self-centering is done by a raised 
shoulder formed on the leg of the U- 
shaped piece opposite the thread en- 
gaging section. The hole in the sheet 
is of sufficient size to permit en- 
trance of this raised shoulder. 


In use this design makes possible 
the assembling of parts where the 
Speed nut is inaccessible. The self- 
centering feature holds the nut ex- 
actly in position so that it is always 
ready to receive the screw. The use 
of this design has a number of ad- 
vantages. It eliminates necessity of 
spot welding the nut in position as 














Fig. 2—Showing how U-shaped Speed 
nut is used with a simple Z-angle 
clip spot welded to one member of 
a blind location assembly. Nut retains 
itself in bolt receiving position 


has been necessary on certain as- 
semblies. It eliminates necessity of 
forming pockets on the inside sheet 
into which the Speed nut was for- 
merly clamped on certain applica- 
tions. 


An advantageous use of this de- 
sign is shown in Fig. 2 where two 
sheets which must be spaced apart 
are fastened together by spot weld- 
ing a Z-shaped carrier to one sheet, 
the U-shaped Speed nut then being 
snapped in place over a hole punched 
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Fig. 3—U-shaped design can be in- 

serted from the front of the sheet for 

blind fastening through slot punched 
adjacent to the hole 


in the upper portion of this support. 

Perhaps the most important appli- 
cation of this type of Speed nut is 
seen in Fig. 3. Here a method is pro: 
vided for mounting a Speed nut ina 
blind location where it is not possible 
to get at the backside, or top in this 
view. A slot wide enough to per- 
mit insertion of the Speed nut is 
punched alongside the hole in the 
sheet as is shown by cross-section 
diagramed in Fig. 3. The thread-en- 
gaging leg of a U-shaped Speed nut 
then is inserted in this slot in such 
a way as to snap in position as 
shown in Fig. 3. This permits a see: 
ond sheet to be laid over the first, 
placed underneath in relation to the 
sheet shown in Fig. 3 so a screw in- 
serted from the outside of this sec- 
ond sheet will engage the Speed nut. 


Different Method 


Another design of Speed nut which 
also has been found valuable in such 
blind fastening locations is shown in 
Fig. 4. This nut also is inserted 
through a slot adjoining the hole 
but is located over the screw hole 
by a different method. As will be 
seen in Fig. 4 the Speed nut is 
formed with prongs which remain 
on the outside of the first sheet. 
These are shaped to fit in the slot in 
such a way as to line up the thread 
engaging portion of the Speed nut 
with the screw hole. This par- 
ticular design includes an additional 
feature in the form of a second set 
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Fig. 4—Specially strong type of Speed 

nut for blind locations. It also is 

inserted from front through slot ad- 
jacent to the hole 


of thread-engaging prongs formed 
by turning back the extended portion 
of the nut. These strengthen and 
reinforce the assembly to such an ex- 
tent that s-inch bolts have been 
sheared off by forcing such an as- 
sembly. This design has found wide 
use in the assembly of automobile 
fenders and other heavy-duty work 
where means for blind location bolt- 
ing must be provided. 

One of the developments connected 
with the use of multiple Speed nuts 
on blind locations is shown below 
in Fig. 5 where any sheet metal part 
of a product may have two retaining 
ears stamped next to the bolt hole 
to provide a pocket into which a 
standard Speed nut can be snapped. 
This eliminates necesity of welding 
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Fig. 5—Pockets can be stamped in 
work itself to hold standard Speed 
nuts as shown here 


or riveting Speed nuts in such loca- 
tions. The individual pocket clips 
shown in the lower part of Fig. 5 
can be supplied for welding in posi- 
tion where it is not practical to use 
retaining ears in the sheet metal 
parts of the work being assembled. 

Showing another method in which 
Speed nuts can be combined for use 
in blind locations is the assembly in 
Fig. 6. This is a twin Speed nut 
which has been widely used on door 
hinges such as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

It also is applicable to a 
wide variation of sheet metal cab- 
inet structures such as stoves, re- 
frigerators, storage cabinets and 
heating and ventilating equipment. 
Its use eliminates tapped strips and 
lock washers, prevents door sag- 
ging, stops enamel chipping, affords 
a permanent spring tension grip and 
reduces assembly costs. 

This twin Speed nut can be held 
in place prior to bolting by a num- 
ber of different methods. The por- 
tion between the two Speed nuts can 
be spot welded to the back number. 
It also can be held in position by 
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stamping a retainer bow in the back 
piece during the original perforating 
operation. It becomes a simple mat- 
ter then to snap a double Speed nut 
under this bow where it is held in 
proper position by the arched body 
of the Speed nut itself. 

Fig. 7 indicates how a_ special 
channel-shaped Speed nut designed 
for hinged assembly of refrigerator 
doors is employed not only to serve 
as nut and spring washer but also to 
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Fig. 6—Twin Speed nut is useful in 
connection with hinges 


reinforce the door panel. Its use 
eliminates tapped plates. Formed 
slightly over square, it holds itself 
firmly in the box flange of any 
door or similar structure by its own 
spring action. 

Fig. 8 is one of many variations 
in Speed nut design which have been 
developed to combine the purpose 
of supporting, connecting, spacing 
and fastening adjoining assemblies. 
This particular design has_ been 
found useful in assembly of refriger- 
ator cabinets where it provides a 
means of spacing two sheets se- 


curely. Its use eliminates a special 
formed angle with accompanying 


nuts and lock washers formerly re- 
quired for such work. Also due to 
elimination of these extra parts and 
combining them in the supporting 
member, assembly operations have 





Fig. 7—This design combines lock- 

washer, nut and reinforcing member 

and also holds itself in position prior 
to insertion of bolt 


been greatly facilitated since it is not 
necessary now to place such nuts 
and lock washers in close quarters 
encountered in these applications. 
Many variations of this design 
have been developed and are used in 
spacing sheets employed in a wide 
variety of metal fabrications includ- 
ing refrigerators, cabinets, kitchen 


equipment, and similar products. 

Another simple variation of Speed 
nut is shown in Fig. 9. This nut 
does not have the thread-engaging 
ears of standard Speed iuuts but 
utilizes the sharp corners of the up- 
turned slotted portions to engage 
studs which are molded integral with 
various types of plastic moldings 
such as those employed as trim on 
automobile interiors, automobile 
heaters and gas and electric ranges. 

This design also is widely used in 
assembly of radio dial bezels. Here 
a plastic rim containing the glass fae 
ing of the dial molded integral is 
assembled to sheet steel panels on 
sub-panels by means of studs ex- 


tending through the panels over 
which this type of Speed nut is 
Slipped. The stud which is molded 


to receive the Speed nut in these 
cases has a D-shaped cross-section 
which permits removing the Speed 
nut quickly by giving it a quarter 
turn as shown in Fig. 9. 

This design of Speed nut also is 
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Fig. 8—This type replaces two nuts, 

two lockwashers and a spacing mem- 

ber and also facilitates assembly by 

eliminating difficult nut and washer 
placement 


suited for use with die castings 
which have D-shaped studs cast in- 
tegral to receive this particular 
Speed nut. Many of these are used in 
fastening die cast name plates to 
sheet metal surfaces. In event the 
name plate becomes damaged it is a 
simple matter to remove the whole 
plate and fasten on a new one and 
yet the design of the Speed nut pro- 
duces a permanent locking action so 
the name plate never works loose 
under the most severe conditions of 
vibration. 
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Fig. 9—Speed nut for use on metal or 
plastic studs of nameplates, etc. 
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By SVAN HILLMAN 
Vice President and 
Manager 

Rockford Screw Products Co. 


Rockford Ill. 


General 


MHANDLING coils of wire and 
rod from cars to storage and on to 
the heading machines at the plant of 
Rockford Screw Products Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill, is simplified by use of 
a special low platform truck shown 
in Figs. 1 and 3. Lifting and piling 
these heavy coils now is an easier 
task than when high platform 
trucks were used. Coils of wire or 
rod are easily rolled on the back 
end as shown in Fig. 1. 


This truck is all-steel welded con- 
struction and is used with a separ- 
able lifting jack. 
two cast-steel 


It is provided with 
wheels with roller 


CONS #600 ies 


Handling Coils 





Four types of special all-welded trucks 

increase convenience and reduce fatigue 

in handling coils of wire or rod, loaded 
tote pans and packed boxes 


bearings fitted for pressure lubrica- 
tion and with two skid legs at the 
front. Truck is 30 inches wide at 
the wheels, which prevents side tip- 
ping. At the loading platform sec- 
tion, truck is 15 inches wide by 56 
inches long, overall. The 41-inch 
front upright support coils and is 
in vertical position. 

Jack also is of patented construc- 
tion provided with two 8-inch wide- 
faced cast steel wheels mounted on 
roller bearings. This jack engages 
a fabricated steel gooseneck pin 
projecting from front of platform. 
The tubular welded steel handle may 
be engaged and depressed either 
from front or at an angle and so 
permits use in close quarters. De- 
pressing the handle raises the front 
legs from the floor and locks them 
in a level position where they re- 
main with the handle free until re- 
leased by tripping a foot lever. The 
jack requires only a 76-pound handle 








Fig. 2—Stacked tote pans of screw 

products, weighing up to 1000 pounds, 

are handled between operations on 

this special truck which lifts the pans 
by their lips 


pressure to raise a 6000-pound load. 
Truck is loaded by rolling the coil 
on the back end which is only 1% 
inches from the floor. Sides of the 
channel-shaped truck platform are 
only 3% inches from the floor and 
securely hold the coils in position 
for trucking. Average load capacity 
of truck is 2500 pounds of coils. 
Chief use of this wire coil truck 
is in supplying stock to the heading 
machines. A load or partial load of 
coils, depending upon size of the pro- 
duction order, is set in line at the 
payoff reels to the headers shown 
in Fig. 3. It may be easily moved. 


Fig. 1—Coils of wire or rod are easily 

rolled on end of this low truck. 

Photos courtesy All Steel Welded 
Truck Corp., Rockford, IIl. 
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“vith GULF PARVIS OIL 


im service, we get maximum production 








from this high speed mn” says puant manacer 


\ e decided to use only high quality 
lubricating oil when we installed this 
costly equipment,” says this plant man- 
ager, “and we've never regretted it. With 
Gulf Parvis Oil in service, we not only 
get a maximum production rate but we 
enjoy excellent oil economy and mini- 
mum maintenance expense.” 

The best “production insurance” you 


can buy for the machinery in your plant 
















Special high quality steel is being cold 
rolled on this 4-high 12” strip mill. It 
has a capacity of 300 ft. per minute. 
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is proper lubrication with Gulf quality 
oils and greases. From a broad line of 
500 


Gulf engineer will recommend the oils 


more than different lubricants, a 


and greases best suited to each machine 


and moving part in your plant. Then he 


will suggest the proper application 
methods. 
This careful attention to lubrication 


will save you money in lowered costs 
for “upkeep,” and better production — 
both in quantity and quality — from each 
machine. 

Talk with the Gulf engineer in your 
vicinity. He is prepared to give you com- 
plete lubrication engineering service — 
and prompt delivery of the oils and 


greases you need. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


Gulf Parvis Oil helps keep 
this reduction gear drive in 
continuous trouble-free service. 





if necessary, by header operators 
with an inexpensive lifting jack kept 
for their exclusive use. Stock sup 
plied to the headers and all finished 
or partially finished parts are 
weighed on a platform dial scale. 

In unloading the truck, the header 
operator rolls a coil to the payoff 
reel which tips to horizontal posi 
tion for ease in placing the coil. 
Coil then is set against the reel 
which subsequently is tipped back to 
vertical position for paying off the 
wire with the coil centered and 
clamped by the adjustable spider 
arms. Replacing a coil on the reel 
requires less than one minute and 
is done without lifting, except to 
turn the loaded and counterbalanced 
reel head up to operating position. 

Truck Handles Tote Pans 

Standard steel tote pans, weigh 
ing 125 to 135 pounds loaded, are 
handled between headers, head slot- 
ting, thread cutting or thread roll- 
ing machines, inspection, packing 
and shipping on another type of 
special welded truck shown in Fig. 
2. This truck, somewhat similar to 
a two-wheeled box or barrel truck, 
has two projecting arms welded on 
at the proper height to fit under the 
end lips of the tote pan. Either 
single or stacked pans may be 
moved. The only lifting is jin con- 
nection with stacking. 

Still another special truck is used 
in the packing and shipping room 
handling wooden packing boxes of 
finished work. When the box is 
packed and the top nailed on, the 
packer sets it on end. A _ special 
two-wheeled truck with a long pro- 
jecting lip of the proper width to 
fit between end cleats is slipped un- 


Fig. 3—Truck loads up to 2500 pounds 
of coils are lined up at heading 
machines using detachable lifting 


jacks 
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der the end of the box. When truck 

handles are depressed, the box tips 

back and is easily transported on 
(Please turn to Page 70) 
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Unit Permits Precision 
Matching of V-Belts 


@ Regardless of care in the manu- 
facture of multiple V-belts, they will 
vary slightly in any length. Thus 
shorter belts in a multiple set bear 
the brunt of the load and result in 
less efficiency and unequal belt life. 
Most former matching procedures 
resulted only in the elimination of 
extreme differences, according to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., which 
now has developed a machine which 
makes possible precision matching 
of V-belts. 

The unit works automatically and 
takes the belt measurements while 





Precision matching of multiple V- 
belts within 0.l-inch is accomplished 
on this recently developed machine 


belts are running on pulleys under 
operating tension. In measuring, 
belts are placed over pulleys which 
can be adjusted mechanically to pro- 
vide normal tension. Before pul- 
leys are placed in operation, the hand 
on the dial of the unit is set to reg- 








representing the 
As soon 
as the machine starts dial will reg- 
ister less than this number if the 
belt is under this length and over if 


ister a number 
nominal length of the belt. 


it is above. Each point that the dial 
indicates under or above the origi- 
nal number’ represents’ 0.1-inch. 
When the true measurement is de- 
termined, belt is stamped with a 
number which indicates its variance 
from the nominal length. 

A set of precision-matched V-belts 
consists of belts having closely re- 
lated numbers. Range of numbers 
permitted in any one set of matched 
belts depends on length of the belts. 
Belts up to 60 inches in length must 
all bear the same number when 
matched in a set. A matched set 
of belts up to 100 inches must be 
made up of units bearing not more 
than two numbers in sequence, and 
as the belt lengths increase, spread 
between numbers is increased. 


Research Conducted on 
White Bearing Metals 


@ White bearing metals rich in til 
have been used successfully for a 
century, but research is being con- 
ducted to ascertain whether they 
will stand severe service conditions. 

In certain types of internal com- 
bustion engines these metals some- 
times have cracked and broken up. 
Study of these failures has led to 
modification in design and operating 
conditions. 

In a recent paper to the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, D. J. Mac- 
naughten, director of the Interna- 
tional Tin Research and Develop- 
ment council, discusses typical fail- 
ures and factors underlying them. 
Copies of this paper, designated as 
No. A75, may be obtained free by 
addressing the office, 149 Broadway, 
New York. 


Cuts Retinning Costs 


@ Application of tin coatings by 
spraying has expanded in recent 
years following the development of 
efficient apparatus for that purpose. 
The process is used primarily for 
retinning and is especially adapted 
for applying new coatings where 
only local failures have occurred 
and on large pieces of equipment 
where it would be expensive to re- 
move and dismantle for hot tinning. 

In the usual method of spraying, 
a wire of tin is fed automatically 
through an _ oxyacetylene flame 
which instantly melts the tin. A 
stream of compressed air strikes 
and shatters the molten tin and 
carries the resultant fine particles 
at great speed to the material to be 
surfaced. As the particles strike 
the surface they flatten and key 
themselves firmly into the base ma- 
terial previously prepared by sand- 
blasting. 
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how TO TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE 
OF PRECISION CASTING 
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‘* DESIGNERS 


Birdsboro’s Precision 
Castings Permit... 


1. Streamlines—with metal only where 
you need it functionally. 

2. Sharp detail and smooth, accurate 
contours, 

3. Marked reductions in finish metal al- 
lowances. 

4. Use of Yq or Ye patterns for pieces 

having center symmetry. 
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Manufacturer cuts costs by eliminat- 
ing several complicated operations 


This manufacturer makes steam turbines. Up until two years ago, 
assembly of the diaphragm was one of his toughest problems. 


The part consists of a steel hub and rim which enclose a circular 
row of curved nozzle blades. Accurate assembly was essential to 
the efficiency of the machine but was difficult to attain due to the 
unusual combination of shapes. The job required several time con- 
suming and expensive operations. 





It was obvious that these operations could be eliminated provided 
it wcre possible to cast the rim in place around the blades. At the 
time, however, the required tolerances were so close that no 
foundry would accept the job for regular production. 


Then the manufacturer heard of Birdsboro’s new Randupson 
Process of Precision Casting and put the problem up to us 
Frankly, we were dubious. Our customer was asking us to cast to 
a tolerance far higher than any heretofore 





an accuracy of 0.005 
possible. 

However, we accepted the challenge and to date have cast hundreds 
of these diaphragms with but two rejections. As a result, our cus- 
tomer has saved money and strengthened his competitive position 
in the turbine market. 

Birdsboro’s R-P Precision Castings are an ideal solution to prob 
lems of this nature. Let our engineering staff assist in applying 
them to your product. 


STEEL CASTINGS e STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT . STEEL AND CHILL ROLLS « HYDRAULIC MACHINERY « SPECIAL MACHINERY « CRUSHING MACHINERY 


BIRDSBORD 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING , PENNSYLVANIA 
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@ CHROMIUM plating 460 different 
pieces, ranging in size from a 30- 
pound die-cast honeycomb radiator 
grille with 14 square feet of surface 
area to small decorative stamped 
steel moldings with perhaps no 
more than 5 or 6 square inches of 
surface, and achieving uniform high 
quality on all, is a feat of no mean 
proportions. Such work is done regu- 
larly by the plating department of 
Cadillac Motor Car division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit. 

Further, this chromium plating 
is all done in the same automatic 


Automatic chromium plating installation 

produces outstanding work. Several inno- 

vations in equipment and procedure are 
seen as contributing factors 


plating equipment, using a constant 
current density. 

Polishing and buffing naturally 
precede the plating. Care is taken 
to provide a smooth surface on all 
parts. Die-cast zinc grilles, for ex- 
ample, are first touched up on 150- 
prit polishing wheels, edges 


smoothed, center line sharpened up 
and a certain amount of shaping 
given to the V of the grille. Cadillac- 
La Salle grilles are of the honey- 
comb type, the Cadillac grille being 
considerably wider than and not so 
high as the La Salle grille which 
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Radiator Grilles 





weighs 22 pounds and has 8% 
square feet of surface to be plated. 
Cadillac grilles weigh 29% pounds 
and have 14 square feet of surface. 

After initial polishing, grilles pass 
to 220-grit oil wheels, then to a 
cloth buffing wheel for a final 
polish. Other parts such as wheel 
disks, hub caps, bumper guards and 
the like receive a similar series of 
buffing operations after which they 
are placed on horizontal racks and 
passed through a trichlorethylene 
degreasing machine. It is essential 
that all traces of oil, grease, finger 
marks and other blemishes be re- 
moved if blisters are to be avoided 
in subsequent plating. 


Conveyed to Plating Unit 


As parts emerge from the de- 
greaser, they are transferred to 
racks which are conveyed through 
a Meeker automatic copper plating 
machine. This comprises a series 
of tanks with parallel side chains 
moving the racks into and out of 
the various solutions. The central 
tank holds 10,000 gallons of cyanide 
copper solution of the so-called low- 
Rochelle type, salts being figured at 
about 2 ounces per gallon. As 
racks move through the tank, they 
make contact with a buss running 
along side of tank. Since it is im- 
portant, especially on die castings, | 
to get an immediate layer of copper , 
on the work to avoid decomposition 
of the material through action of , 
the cyanide bath, special precautions | 
are taken to insure positive contact 
between racks and bussbar. A 
stream of water plays continually ; 
on the buss at the spot where the . 


j 
Wire around outside edge of grille is ‘ 
‘“‘antenna’’ which picks up excess k 
current to increase uniformity of C 
( 


deposit 

















rack first makes contact, thus 
keeping it clean and bright. 
Another important factor in effi- 
cient operation of the copper tank 
is careful balancing of the load. It 
is necessary to calculate the exposed 
surface on parts loaded onto each 
rack and to keep this figure approxi- 
mately the same on_ succeeding 





Auxiliary anodes near center of each 
rack are also employed in balancing 
out rates of deposition 


racks. As the racks come out of the 
copper solution, they pass through 
several wash tanks and into an au- 
tomatic bright-nickel plating ma- 
chine of the McGean type, carrying 
14,500 gallons of solution. 


Both the copper and nickel solu- 
tions are continually filtered and 
passed through heat exchangers to 
maintain exactly the proper tem- 
perature. 


Use of bright-nickel plate elim- 
inates about 85 per cent of the buf- 
fing formerly necessary but such 
parts as hub caps, wheel disks and 
bumper guards are buffed slightly 
after both copper plate and nickel 
plate to insure a smooth hard sur- 
face which will show maximum re- 
sistance to road grit. 


Handles V-Shaped Grilles 


A special type of  bright-nickel 
tank has been devised for handling 
the V-shaped radiator grilles. Ten 
grilles are hung vertically from an 
agitating rack which moves the 
parts slowly up and down in the 
tank carrying 2000 gallons of solu- 
tion. There are four lines of nickel 
anodes for the two lines of parts, 
thus providing anodes on bcth sides 
of the grilles. As a further innova- 
tion, the anode lines are bent to fol- 
low grille contours so they are ap- 
proximately equispaced from all 
points on the grille. About 12% tons 
of nickel anodes are required in the 
nickel tank. Three units are oper- 
ated. Time required for nickel plat- 
ing the grille is 45 minutes. 

Combined thickness of the copper 
and nickel plates is the difference 
between the 0.0003-inch of final 


chromium and the total thickness 
of the plate of about 0.002-inch. 
Most 


interesting phase of the 
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operations is the chromium plating 
itself. It is here that a number of 
innovations have been recently de- 
veloped. 

As mentioned previously all parts 
are routed through the automatic 
chromium-plating machine as they 
come off the nickel plating line with- 
out regard to their size or shape 
except insofar as proper racking is 
concerned. The Stevens automatic 
plater is operated at a single cur- 
rent density for all parts. Thus con- 
siderable ingenuity is required in 
balancing loads or racks of parts 
to avoid burning the plate or hav- 
ing nickel show through. 

For best results, special types of 
racks were constructed with arms 
to receive the various pieces and 
hold them securely. Around outside 
of rack and formed to be equi- 
spaced from outer ends of racked 
parts is an “antenna” bar of brass 
wire which in effect picks up the 
excess current concentrated at these 


points in the bath and prevents 
burning of outside pieces. This an- 
tenna is connected to the cathode 
side of the electrical system. 

Near center line of rack and in- 
sulated from it is an auxiliary anode 
of pure nickel. By means of a bi- 
polar generator operated with the 
plating machine, this central anode 
is separately energized and gives off 
enough additional current in the 
bath to balance the rate of deposi- 
tion at center of rack with rate at 
the outside. 

This system or combination of de- 
celerated plating at the outside of 
the rack and accelerated action at 
the center has been found to bal 
ance out nicely. It gives a uniform 
deposit over the entire exposed sur- 
face of parts on any rack. Some 
racks may hold as many as 150 or 
200 pieces, if they are small. 

Naturally racks for different parts 
must be built up in slightly different 
shape but in each case the outside 





Gasoline Engine Uses Pivot Base 





@ While ordinarily one thinks of pivoted type bases in connection with electric 
motor drives, there are a large number of such bases used with many sizes of 


gasoline engines on belt drives such as the one shown here. 


This is an Inter- 


national Harvester 55-horsepower unit operating at 1800 revolutions per minute 
and weighing 1815 pounds. 


Photo courtesy Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 
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antenna bar and the inside auxiliary 
anode are used. 

Radiator grilles, because of their 
large surface area, are bolted to 
the racks in two places to insure 
positive contact with the cathode 
system. Rack frames are of copper 
strip and are wound completely with 
a glass cloth tape after being given 
a dip in _ nitrocellulose material. 
After wrapping, the frames are 
given four additional coats of nitro- 
cellulose compound and then baked 
dry. With this treatment they give 
good service over a period of 6 or 8 
months before reconditioning is re- 
quired. 


Developed Recently 


The automatic plating machine is 
a type recently developed’ by 
Frederic B. Stevens Inc., Detroit. It 
has a continuous series of tanks 
arranged in an oval-shaped track. 
Racks are carried on 36 cast alumi- 
num arms which travel over cams 
at certain points to raise the rack 
out of one tank and lower it into the 
succeeding tank as shown in accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Sequence of tanks is as follows: 
Rack of parts is first carried into 
an electrocleaner, this tank being 
long enough to hold four of the arms 
and their racks of parts. Scum 
forming on top of the cleaner is re- 
moved continuously and __ fresh 
cleaner added automatically. Ad- 





Blending Made Easier 





@ Stainless steel now is available 
in the rough-polished state, an 
advantage when high finishes are 
required on products made with 
many welds or by severe forming 
operations. Starting with such 
surfaces, no difficult blending 
operations are entailed in smooth- 
ing the welds and removing form- 
ing marks. Photo courtesy Electro 
Metallurgical Co., 30 East Forty- 
second street, New York 
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joining this first tank is a rinse tank 
where 12 jets of water spray over 
the rack of parts from all sides as 
it passes through and into the third 
tank. 

This contains an acid bath to 
neutralize the cleaner and etch the 
work slightly. Acid is 5 per cent 
sulphuric and is circulated con- 
tinually. This tank has a steel ex- 
terior, lined with 3/16-inch sheet 
lead, over which is applied %-inch 
layer of pitch and an inner lining 
of 2 inches of acidproof tile. By 
setting the tile in pitch, the harm- 
ful effects of varying rates of ex- 
pansion and contraction between 
the steel and the tile are avoided. 
This identical construction is used 
on the chromium tanks on opposite 
side of the machine. 

Fourth tank is semicircular in 
shape and comprises one end of the 
track. Clear water is circulated in it 
to rinse the parts thoroughly prior 
to actual plating. Arms carrying the 
parts now have traveled along a 
portion of one side of the machine, 
around one end and are now enter- 
ing the “back stretch.” 

Chromium-plating tank holds 2035 
gallons of chromic acid which is 
maintained at a temperature of 120 
degrees Fahr., plus or minus two 
degrees. This careful regulation of 
temperature is vitally important and 
is accomplished by a controlling 
pyrometer which pumps the chromic 
acid through either a heat exchanger 
or a water cooler, depending upon 
whether the temperature is too low 
or too high. Pump capacity of 1,000 
gallons per hour is available so 
rapid turnover of tank contents is 
possible. 


Supplies Bath Current 


Two generators furnish current 
to the chromium plating bath. The 
first supplies 3000 amperes at 14 
volts to the work the moment it en- 
ters the tank and continuing for 20 
seconds. Then by means of break- 
ers in the anode and cathode rails, 
the second generator is cut in, to 
supply 6000 amperes at about 5 
volts. The auxiliary anodes which 
furnish an even current distribution 
are supplied with 3000 amperes at 
6% volts. 

In this dual generator arrange- 
ment lies the secret behind the uni- 
form high quality of plating ob- 
tained. The theory is that the initial 
high voltage and lower current act 
to produce an instantaneous layer 
of chromium over all exposed sur- 
faces and then by easing off the 
voltage and stepping up the current, 
this layer is built up gradually to 
the required thickness. 


As the racks of parts raise out 
of the chromium plating bath, there 
is considerable dragout. This is re- 
claimed to a large extent in an ad- 
joining tank into which the racks 





dip. The solution in this tank is 
diluted, of course, but it is pumped 
back into the main chromium bath 
in regulated amounts to compensate 
for dragout and evaporation losses. 
By adapting this reclaiming meth- 
od, chromic acid consumption was 
cut from 480 pounds to 180 pounds, 
an important saving. 

With chromium plate now ap- 
plied, racks pass through another 
spray rinse, a hot water wash, a 
final spray and into the last tank 
in the series, another hot water 
wash. The rack now has made a 
complete circuit of the machine. At 
usual production speed, this requires 
only 18 minutes. 

Racks are lifted off the arms of 
the machine and placed on a con- 
veyor line which transfers them to 
an indirectly lighted inspection 
room where each piece is gone over 
thoroughly by inspectors for a final 
detection of any flaws in the plated 
finish. Minimum specifications call 
for a salt spray test of 48 hours 
with deterioration for parts subject 
to the severest attacks in service. 
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Acid Soaps Have Wide 
Industrial Application 


@ Two new super-ammoniated fatty 
acid soaps, designated as S. A. 
Laurate and S. A. Stearate, have 
been. introduced recently by Glyco 
Products Co., 148 Lafayette street, 
New York. 

These soaps are water dispersible 
and when applied dry readily to give 
water repellant films which do not 
re-emulsify after drying. Good deter- 
gent properties and frothing power 
are other features. 

Above properties have been ap- 
plied in coating, filling, cleaning, lu- 
bricating, insulating and _ polishing 
paper, textiles, rubber, leather, met- 
als, wood and ceramics. 


Composite Metals 


@ Announcement of a new wood 
veneered steel is a part of a growing 
movement in the direction of clad- 
ding steel rather than painting it. 

Recent flurry over production of 
cartridge steel with a thin coating 
of brass on both sides illustrates 
important possibilities of composite 
metals. Such material gives cart- 
ridges the strength of steel with 
the drawing ease of brass as well 
as corrosion resistance. 

Steel producers who are none too 
happy with their economic status 
are impressed with the large eco- 
nomic value which, by surface treat- 
ments, is added to their product 
after it leaves their plants. The new 
processes for making composite 
metals make it possible for the pro- 
ducer to increase his profits. 
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Correct filaments help Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 
give MORE LIGHT—LONGER 


The filament wire used in small Westinghouse Mazda drawn through a series of steel and diamond dies 


Lamps is only 35/100,000 of an inch in diameter— until it is reduced to fine wire of proper diameter. 


1/14 as thick as an average sheet of paper! The wire is then carefully inspected, tested and 


wound into filaments. 


The drawing of wire scarcely visible to the eye is "Vice cana: culate penile: seidbv ibid tis 


an art and a science in itself. Tungsten metal which ment wire is drawn and tested is typical of all 
will produce correct crystalline structure must be the processes used in making Westinghouse Mazda 


selected, pressed into bars, tested—then swaged and Lamps—lamps that give you more light —longer. 





Over 480 tests and inspections of ma- 
terials and processes go into the making 
of every Westinghouse Mazda Lamp. HOW TO JUDGE A LAMP 

If any one of these tests or inspections Lamps differ in quality. Inefficient lamps waste cur- 
rent and increase the cost of light. Our free booklet, 
**How to Judge a Lamp,” tells the important points 
to consider when buying lamps. Send for it today. 
Westinghouse Lamp Div., Westinghouse Elec. & 
Lamp, you know that it ts the best lamp Mfg. Co., 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


science and engineering skill can make. 


Westinghouse makes no compromise with quality 


were omitted, the guality of the lamp 
might be impaired. When you see the 


Westinghouse trade-mark on a Mazda 
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Welds Light-Gage 
Stainless Steel 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a line of 
atomic-hydrogen arc welding equip- 
ment, especially suitable for weld- 
ing special alloys and thin sections. 

Equipment is especially useful 
where a fusion weld is required; it 
produces a uniformly strong weld, 
free from porosity, and with a 
smooth finish. Some specific applica- 
tions are: Building up of broken, or 
worn sections of molds, tools and 
dies; addition of a different metal 
for hard surfacing; welding cf light- 
gage stainless steel. 

All electric devices used with 
process are combined into a com- 
pact, portable unit. Convenient 
terminals and pipe fittings allow 
ready connection to electrode holder, 
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power supply and hydrogen source. 
Handwheel at top controls a con- 
tinuously variable reactor which 
gives stepless current adjustment 
to any one of an infinite number of 
settings. 

For hand welding, rod-type elec- 
trode holder is furnished, together 
with a supply of tungsten electrodes 
of correct size. For automatic weld- 
ing, equipment with either single or 
double are head can be _ supplied, 
together with necessary control, 
means cf holding work, and travel- 
ing mechanism. 


Combines Die Head 
And Tap Holder 


M@ Eastern Machine Screw Corp., 
New Haven, Conn., has combined a 
solid adjustable die head, using in- 
sert chasers, with a compensating 
tap holder to provide a tool that 
will tap and thread at the same 
time, even if pitches of external and 
internal threads are different. 
Holder provides proper pressure 
for starting external thread after 





which die head floats on its own 
lead, independent of the tap. By 
properly locating tap lengthwise in 
holder, both threads can be finished 
and reversed simultaneously. 


Increases Accuracy 
In Drilling Operations 


@ Wayne Tool Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., has added improvements to its 
floating tool holder, designed to in- 
crease accuracy and speed of most 
reaming, boring and tapping op- 
erations. 

Holder will float under all con- 
ditions of service. Straight flush 
type permits a wider use of stand- 
ard tools due to absence of shoul- 
ders. This allows also a_ closer 
grouping of spindles on multiple 
spindle machines. Where forward 
movement of turret is fixed for 
each position, this feature permits 
further penetration of turret. Tool 
holder may be used in either ver- 
tical or horizontal position on tur- 
ret lathes, boring mills, drill presses, 
multiple spindle drills and similar 
equipment. 

Shank of holder’s socket is 0.020- 
inch less in diameter than bore of 





socket bushing, thereby permitting 
floating movement. Rear conical 
washer provides for angular mis- 
alignment. Socket is kept from 
turning in bushing by a pivot pin 
with beveled ends which _ gives 
equalized contact regardless of 
amount of float. 

Holders are available for taper 
or straight shank tools, and for 
vertical or horizontal application. 
Special holders can be made up to 
practically any specification. 


Strapping Tool Feeds 
Seals Automatically 


@ Acme Steel Co., 2836 Archer ave- 
nue, Chicago, has devised an auto- 
matic tool for applying °% and %- 
inch steel strapping to heavy ship- 
ments. 

Strapper has two levers, one of 
which applied tension while the 
other seals joint and cuts strap 
from coil without waste. Tool is 
simple to handle, and automatic 
seal feed feature saves time of ap- 
plying seals by hand. Seals are fur- 
nished in clips of 50, and an equal 
number of straps can be applied 
before seal magazine must be re- 
loaded. 

Strap takeup is unlimited for 
maximum tension. Tool can be used 
on side or top of package, or can 
be mounted on a conveyor for fast 
production lines. 


Hydraulic Pump Has 
Unique Valve Setup 


@ Watson-Stillman Co.,_ Roselle, 
N. J., has announced an improved 
hydraulic pressure pump, combin- 
ing swash-plate form of operating 
mechanism with conventional 
packed plunger and poppet valve 
features. 

This arrangement is_ radically 
different from that of reciprocating 
plunger pumps. It assures com- 
pactness, enclosed operating parts 
and minimum pulsation. 

Power unit of this pump is en- 
tirely separate from hydraulic end 





and is fully enclosed. Hydraulic end 
is a single steel forging drilled for 
plungers and valves. Setup of pas- 
sages and valves permits use of 
plungers disposed in a circular ar- 
rangement with transverse suction 
and discharge passages extending 
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through block. Piping may be at- 
tached to either side. 

Pumps are available in standard 
sizes from 2 to 100 horsepower for 
pressures of 1500 pounds per square 
inch and higher. They handle oil, 
water or any other hydraulic me- 
dium with equal efficiency. 


Provides Close 
Speed Regulation 


MB Graham Transmissions Ince., 2711 
North Thirteenth street, Milwaukee, 
has introduced several improve- 
ments in its variable speed trans- 
mission, broadening the scope and 
application of this type of equip- 
ment. 

By means of a tractional device, 
which automatically keeps drive 
pressure in proportion to both load 
and speed, transmission maintains 
full torque all the way to zero 
speeds. It transmits full motor pow- 
er over a range of 4 to 1, and gives 
speeds in infinite steps from any 
desired maximum to zero and re- 





verse. Speed is adjustable, either 
stationary or running. 

Transmission is based on princi- 
ple of a ring of fixed diameter in 
contact with conical rollers, speed 
ratio depending on ratio of diameter 
of ring to diameter of rollers at 
point of contact. 

Speed is changed easily, either 
manually or automatically. Worm 
control is standard, but lever con- 
trol is available where desired. Sizes 
vary from 1/6 to 15 horsepower. 
Model] illustrated is only 5 x 8 inches, 
one of the smallest variable speed 
power units of infinite range ever 
built. 


Grinders Improved 


@ Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1202 Oakman 
boulevard, Detroit, has placed on 
the market an improved line of pro- 
duction thread grinders, featuring 
coolant temperature control, a new 
method of dressing grinding wheels, 
and ability to grind in both direc- 
tions. 

Another feature is infinite varia- 
bility as to speed of hydraulically 
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operated work spindle, which per- 
mits setting machine to operate at 
exact maximum speed possible for 
each job. A lead compensator is 
provided to take care of changes 
in lead of work due to room tem- 
perature, and an oil cooler main- 
tains constant coolant temperatures. 

Dressing of grinding wheel has 
been arranged so that wheel can be 
dressed without slowing down. Au- 
tomatic cam type dresser is hydrau- 
lically power driven and is oper- 
ated by a lever at front of machine. 
After each dressing the cross feed 
handwheel is adjusted by its mi- 
crometer graduation to compensate 
for amount of the dressing cut. 

A special internal grinding attach- 


ment is available for backing off 
hobs. No attachment is necessary 


for grinding taper threads in eithe: 
direct of table travel up to 2 inches 
per foot. 


Drills and Reams 
Brass Auto Castings 


@Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has designed and built a hori- 
zontal 3-way drilling and reaming 
machine for handling brass castings 
in the automotive trade. 

Carboloy tools are used to drill 
and counterbore in one operation at 
production rate of 450 pieces per 
hour. Standard positive cam feed 
units are equipped with three elec 
trically-connected heads. Fixture is 
hand operated for loading and 
clamping, and tripping is done by 
closing a foot switch. 


Generator Regulator 
Has Simplified Design 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has developed a 
simple regulator for automatic volt- 
age control of small generators. 
Regulator is of the direct, quick- 
acting rheostatic type and regulates 
voltage by varying directly resis- 
tance in field circuit. Regulating 
action is that of a semi-static de- 
vice which operates only when a 
correction in voltage is necessary. 
Device consists of a voltage-sen- 
sitive stationary coil energized from 


machine whose voltage is to be reg- 
ulated. An iron magnetic circuit, 
having an air gap, mounts this coil. 

Resistance is connected directly 
in the field circuit. Thus, as mov- 
ing arm operates over its travel, it 
successively opens or closes silver 
buttons to change resistance in field 
circuit. For a given value of regu- 
lated voltage and load on machine 
being regulated there is a corre- 
sponding value of regulating resis- 
tance required in field circuit, and 
to give this value there is a corre- 
sponding position of the moving 
arm and silver buttons, and arm 
takes balanced position at that point 
in its travel. 

Regulator is completely enclosed 
and is designed simply to eliminate 
parts requiring maintenance. 


Sprays Paint Direct 
From Shipping Drum 


MBinks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll 
avenue, Chicago, has announced a 
self-contained fluid circulating pump 
for delivering lacquer, varnish and 
other non-pigmented finishing ma 
terials from original shipping con 
tainer to spray gun. 

Pump eliminates. necessity of 
transferring material from original 
shipping container and makes an 
economical pressure feed system 
direct from drum. It can be changed 
from one drum to another in a few 
moments. Motor pump, relief valve 
and fluid feed regulator are moun- 
ted on a steel base plate which may 
be secured to top of drum or attach- 
ed to brackets fastened to wall above 
drum. 


Air motor driven outfit sells foi 
$94.50, and electric motor driven 
units vary from $99.50 to $110.00, 


depending on current specifications 


Tubular Element Used 
In Testing Furnace 


@ Harry W. Dietert Co., 9330 Rose 
lawn avenue, Detroit, has placed on 












the market a high temperature 
tubular testing furnace, designed to 
operate continuously at tempera- 
tures up to 3000 degrees Fahr. 

Its particular field of application 
is as a combustion furnace for car- 
bon or sulphur determinations in 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, op- 
erating at usual temperatures of 
1800 and 2100 degrees Fahr., and 
2400 or 2600 degrees Fahr. for test- 
ing high alloy steels. It also has 
uses in heating rod materials or 
test specimens in temperatures rang- 
ing from 500 to 3000 degrees Fahr. 

Durable tubular heating element 
applies heat uniformly around ma- 
terial being heated. Overall length 


of standard furnace is 19% inches, 
but unit is furnished in lengths up 
to 30 inches. Temperature is manu- 
ally controlled by a step voltage 
transformer or automatically by a 
pyrometer control. 


Improves Efficiency 
Of Laboratory Mixing 


@ Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
has developed a laboratory mixer 
designed to enable close laboratory 
prediction of successful processing. 

Mixer is built with removable 
outboard bearing support which al- 
lows bowl end to slip off agitators, 


UR good judgment in the selection 
if Erie Steam Drop Hammers for your 
backed by the selection of 
stearm drop hammers by leaders 
2utomotive industry For 
more than 35 years Erie engineers 
and craftsmen have been building 
dependable Steam Drop Hammers 
Proof? letin No. 325 
lists many Erie Users whose ex- 
perience proves the point 


write for it 


ERIE FOUNDRY CoO., Erir, Pa. 
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thereby reducing cleaning time. It 
has a reversible motor to permit 
forward and reverse mixing action, 





and can be built with a steam or 
water jacket for heating and cool- 
ing. A vacuum or vapor-tight cover 
can be furnished. 

Non-corrosive or non-ferrous al- 
loy metals are used in construction 
of unit, according to individual 
specifications. Model illustrated has 
a capacity of 7/10-gallon and weighs 
270 pounds. 


Time Saved by 
Hose-Mask Equipment 


MDavis Emergency Equipment Co., 
55 Van Dam street, New York, has 
devised a unique installation of hose. 
mask equipment, consisting of two 
reels, each carrying 150 feet of 1- 
inch -hose with a hose-mask at- 
tached, and a positive pressure blow- 
er with a 3-way cock. 

Reels and blower are mounted on 
two I-beams. Air passes into center 
drums of the reels and thence into 
hose regardless of length actually 
unwound for use. As air is forced 
through by positive pressure, ample 
amounts are furnished to supply 
two men working hard at the same 
time. Blower is normally motor- 
operated, but a clutch between motor 
and blower permits hand operation 
when necessary. 

Equipment is intended for use 
in plants where hose-masks are 
needed constantly, to prevent loss of 
time required to bring in portable 
equipment. 


Coolant Units 
Welded Throughout 


@Pioneer Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
31 Melbourne avenue, Detroit, has 
placed on the market a series of 
coolant tank and pump units de 
signed to serve as complete indivi 
dual or standby units for supplying 
coolant to one or more machines. 
These units are particularly adapt 
able to machines not originally 
equipped for coolant. Five different 
sizes are available, each having op- 
tional pumping characteristics per- 
mitting wide application. Tanks are 
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welded steel throughout and are fit- 
ted with cast iron covers. 

When applied in setups where 
coolant contains chips or abrasives, 
units are equipped with chip baskets 
or filter bags to remove foreign mat- 
ter. Chip basket is satisfactory in 
most applications, but filter bag is 
recommended for use with grinding, 
honing or lapping machines where 
foreign matter is held in suspension 
by the liquid. 

Pumps available provide capac 
ities from 1 to 80 gallons per minute, 
and pressures up to 23 pounds or 
53 feet of head. 


Gage Threads 
Ground in Carbide 


@ Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., 
Lincoln Park, Mich., has introduced 
a line of thread plug gages in which 
threads are ground in Carboloy ce- 
mented carbide. 

Illustrated are two gages of this 
type, the larger of which was manu- 
factured for gaging threads in a 
camera shutter case. Threaded por- 


tion is a shell of Carboloy cemented 
carbide brazed to a steel shank. Di- 
ameter is 37.4 mm., with 50 pitch 
Small gage is being used 


threads. 





by a business equipment manufac- 
turer. Its diameter is  ‘%%-inch. 
Threaded portion is solid Carboloy 
and is butt brazed to a standard 
gage shank. It has 44 pitch threads. 

Larger or smaller sizes, with finer 
or coarser thread pitches, are avail- 
able. ; 


Protect Metal 
Worker’s Eyes 


@ Jackson Electrode Holder Co., De- 
troit, has developed an eyeshield of 
unusual design for various indus- 
trial applications, principally in the 
welding and metal cutting fields. 

Device consists of a comfortable, 
lightweight headgear to which is at- 
tached an assembly composed of a 
lens frame and two side protection 
members. Entire assembly can 
be pushed up out of the way when 
not in use. Lens frame swivels to ad- 
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just lens angle, and distance of lens 
from face is adjustable also. 
Eyeshield is made in three types. 
One model for blowtorch work, gas 
cutting and general welding has lens 
frame and side pieces of light opaque 
material. Another model for gun, 
spot and flash welding, metal pour- 
ing and general grinding has lens 
frame and side protection shields of 
transparent non-inflanmable mater- 
ial, affording maximum vision. A 


third model for gas welding is de- 

signed to permit vision under the 

lens as well as through it. 
Advantages 


claimed for these 


of .OOl’’ in lead, indexing and contour... 


shields include wide vision, lightness 
and non-irritating qualities 


Roller Bearings Added 
@ Whitney 


y Metal Tool Co., 

ford, Ill., has improved the efficiency 
of its Whitney-Jensen bending brake 
by application of roller bearings at 
several important points. 

Compared with a similar 
having plain bearings, 
12 to 14 per cent less force required 
to press down seams and 90 per cent 
less force needed to release clamp 
ing handle from over center posi 


Rock 


brake 


tests show 





PRECISION to less than .0O1 inch 


e Horsburgh & Scott Worms are ground within an accuracy 


a precision in 


| manufacturing that insures higher efficiency, longer life and 


| quieter operation. To obtain these exceedingly close limits, 


| 
| this company developed its own exclusive grinding machines. 





| These machines plus precision inspection fixtures are your 


guarantee of the finest worms and gears possible. 


A 448 page catalog is yours without obligation. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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tion. Full-floated needle type roller 
bearings are used in apron sup 
ports, at upper end of toggles and 
on eccentric shafts in the improved 
brake. 


Controls Cylinder Speed 


@ Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, has intro- 
duced a new control valve designed 
to control the speed of an air cylin- 
der at practically constant speed, 
irrespective of manipulation of the 
operating valve. This is accom- 
plished by regulating the admission 
and exhaust of air to or from each 


end of the cylinder independent of 
the other end. The valve is adjust- 
able without the use of special tools 
and once set requires no further ad- 
justment. Sizes of %, %, % and 
l-inch I.P.S. are available. 


Wrenches Improved 


@ J. H. Williams & Co., 75 Spring 
street, New York, have placed on 
the market a complete standard 
line of improved carbon steel 
wrenches in 50 patterns and more 
than 1000 sizes. 

It is said these wrenches are ap- 
proximately twice as strong as old- 
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—BY THE Hackney METHOD 


@ Your requirements are probably DIFFERENT —but—the Pressed 
Steel Tank Company has the equipment and experience to meet sat- 
isfactorily the requirement for the design and development of many 
types of special and unusual shapes. Numerous metals (stainless 
steel, monel metal, nickel, Herculoy, aluminum, brass, bronze, copper, 
various alloys, etc.) have been used in developing containers in a 
wide variety of shapes for all types of gases, liquids and solids. 

Many companies have turned confidently to Hackney for the 
most practical solution of their problems involving special shapes 
in either welded or seamless construction. 

Let our engineers work with you. There is no obligation; send 


blueprints or specifications for practical suggestions. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St., Room 1211, Chicago, Ill. 
1461 S. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


688 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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fashioned carbon steel wrenches and 
average 93 per cent as strong as 
chromium molybdenum wrenches of 
similar size. This strength results 
from fact that these wrenches are 
drop-forged from improved quality 
carbon steel and especially pro- 
cessed to exacting specifications. 


Moves Large 
Volume of Air 


M DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., has 
added to its standard line an ex- 
haust fan designed to effect rapid 
movement of a large volume of free 
air wherever a_ general vapor, 
fume or dust condition prevails in 
shop atmospheres. 

Fan ring is gray painted cast 
iron, and blades are air foil type, 
formed of highly polished alu- 
minum to provide maximum draft 
with minimum size and weight. 


Galvanized wire screen safety guard 
bolted on motor side of fan gives 
necessary protection. 

Equipped with %-horsepower mo- 
fan moves 


tor, four-bladed 6350 





cubic feet of air per minute at 1725 
revolutions per minute. Where ex- 


haust volume _ requirements are 
somewhat less, a two-bladed fan 
with ‘%-horsepower motor moves 


5250 cubic feet at same speed. 


Air Tools 
For Light Work 


B® Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 
3734 East Seventy-eighth street, 
Cleveland, has introduced a line of 
small rotary air tools, known as No. 
9 series, which includes _ drill, 
grinder, screw driver and nut set- 
ter. 

These small tools, weighing less 
than 2 pounds in each type, are 
intended especially for use in light 
manufacture, such as radios, car- 
buretors, light dies, metal molds and 
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miscellaneous automobile fittings 
and accessories. All styles are fitted 
with air regulator in head, which 
means power supply of tool can be 
regulated according to size of work 
being handled. Lubrication is with 
grease, through a zerk fitting. 

Drill has a capacity of % to 3/16- 
inch in steel, and grinder will 
handle mounted emery wheels to 
*“4-inch diameter. Nut setter is 
recommended for nuts to bolt size 
%-inch, and screw driver handles 
machine screws to No. 12 size. 
Grinder turns at 20,000 revolutions 
per minute; other tools have speed 
of 2100 revolutions per minute. 


Precision Lathe 
Machines Small Parts 


@ South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., has announced a back- 
geared metal working lathe which 
provides 12 spindle speeds from 40 
to 1200 revoltions per minute, cuts 
screw threads from 4 to 112 per 
inch and has power longitudinal 





turning feeds of 0.002 to 0.015-inch. 

A hardened and ground *,4-inch 
alloy steel headstock spindle with 
ball thrust bearing is standard 
equipment for high speed machin- 
ing. Lathe has a 1/3-horsepower 
motor and adjustable horizontal 
countershaft, with 2-step pulleys to 
provide range of speeds. 

Other features are: Twin gear re- 
verse for right and left hand screw 
threads; heavily designed saddle 
with adjustable gibs on cross feed 
and compound rest; a precision lead 
screw for cutting screw threads on 
master taps, precision thread gages, 
etc. Lathe takes 38 attachments 
for grinding, draw-in collet chuck 
work, milling and taper work. It 
is recommended for machining very 
small diameter parts of steel, cast 
iron, brass and aluminum. 


Air and Material Hose 
Joined by Synthetic Web 


@ Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll ave- 
nue, Chicago, has placed on the 
market a twin air and material hose, 
joined by a web of synthetic rub- 
ber. 

Tube of the black paint hose is 
special composition, which is un- 
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harmed by _ turpentine, naphtha, 
benzine and other solvents. Rubber 
composition tube of red air hose is 
dense and thick for air service. Kach 
hose is reinforced by braids of 
strong cords. 


Pipe Vise Stand Has 
Concealed Power Unit 


B Oster Mfg. Co., 2057 East Sixty- 
first place, Cleveland, has added to 
its line a pipe v:se stand equipped 
with a power unit and chuck which 








enable user to thread, cut and ream 
by power all sizes of pipe up to 
2-inch. 

Pipe is gripped in a universal, bar 
operated, scroll] type chuck and is 
revolved by power unit which is 
concealed in upper part of stand. 
Die-stock, cutter or reamer is placed 
on pipe in conventional manner with 
handles resting on sliding arms 
which are built in sides of stand. 
When power is turned on, sliding 
arms take torque of pipe tools as 
threading, cutting-off and reaming 
operations are performed. 
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e In every industry where large quantities of 
materials must be moved rapidly without de- 
lays — Cleveland Cranes will always be found. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Handling Coils 


(Concluded from Page 56) 


the truck to the scales and nearby 
shipping platform. When set down, 
the truck is removed without tip 
ping the box. 

Both tote pan and box or crate 
truck are balanced so they remain 
in the vertical or operating position 
when not in use. This makes them 
much more convenient. Also they 
occupy less floor space when idle. 

All these trucks make trucking 
and handling easier and save time. 
Distances handled are relatively 
short. Also, quantities of any single 
product are not so heavy as to ex- 
ceed the capacity of the truck. This 
permits handling without mixing 
loads. In operation, the resulting 
increased convenience has made 
these comparatively inexpensive 
units very practical and profitable. 


Welding Encyclopedia 
In Ninth Edition 


@ Welding Encyclopedia, ninth edi- 
tion; fabrikoid, 696 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by Welding Engi- 
neer Publishing Co., Chicago; sup- 
plied by StreL, Cleveland, for $5; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 


Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 
Completely re-edited, the ninth 


edition is issued after six years in- 
terval during which the welding 
industry has undergone preat 
growth. In the new edition the sub- 
ject matter is arranged alphabet- 
ically for reference like a diction- 
ary. A large part has been entirely 
rewritten, particularly sections on 


are welding. As in the past, a com- 
plete list of tradenames is included. 
Company names are alphabetical 
with all trade names on that com- 
pany’s products being included. 
This makes the volume a _ stand- 
ard trade directory of the industry. 

Practical and commercial aspects 
of welding are emphasized and the 
volume is designed to meet the 


needs of the practical man who 
must apply the welding process. 


Although engineering data are in- 
cluded, less emphasis is placed on 
the purely technical and research 
aspects. It is intended as a prac- 
tical book to supplement engineer- 
ing textbooks and engineering pub- 
lications currently available. 

A catalog section on India tinted 
paper is included, containing the 
advertising announcements of 67 
companies manufacturing welding 
equipment and supplies. A_ two- 
page buyer’s index completes the 
catalog section. 


Combines Strength with 
Corrosion Resistance 


@ Said to combine corrosion resist- 
ance of nickel with mechanical prop- 
erties cf heat-treated steel, a new al- 
loy, designated as “Z” Nickel, has 
been introduced by _ International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall street, New York. 

Alloy contains 98 per cent nickel. 
It has been produced with a tensile 
strength as high as 250,000 pounds 
per square inch and hardness values 
up to 46 Rockwell C. In its unhard- 
ened or annealed condition, this met- 
al lends itself ready to bending, 
drawing, machining and hot forg- 
ing. It can be heat treated after 
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distortion 
since heat-treating operations are 


fabrication with little 
carried out at temperatures from 
890 to 930 degrees Fahr. for 6 to 16 
hours. Slight discoloration that de- 
veiops may be avoided by hardening 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

While commercial production of 
this alloy is too recent to indicate 
fully its industrial possibilities, it 
has been used for hand _ tools, 
brushes, spring clamps, spring coils 
and a variety of electrical applica- 
tions. 


Shows Effect of 
Carbon on Cooling Rate 


@ Effect of carbon on critical cooling 
rate of high-purity iron-carbon al- 
loys and plain carbon steels is dis- 
cussed by Thomas G. Digges in 
research paper RP1092, recently 
published by the national bureau of 
standards, Washington. 

This report describes preparation 
of a series of alloys and two series 
of plain carbon steels, members of 
each series differing only in carbon 
content. Determinations of austen- 
itic grain size and critical cooling 
rates show how carbon affects har- 
dening properties. 

Copies of this pamphlet are avail- 
able from superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, at 10 cents each. 
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Liners Absorb Wear 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


shaft is mounted in one single-row 
ball bearing and one roller bearing. 
Single-row ball bearings of ample 
capacity are used on the crank- 
Shaft. 

Cams for operating the valve rods 
are mounted on one end of the 
crankshaft. Drive from counter- 
shaft to agitator in hopper is by 


















roller chain. Grease lubrication of 
bearings is by the pressure sys 
tem, hand applied. The rubber pis- 
ton head does not require lubrica- 
tion. The piston does not touch the 
cylinder walls and continuous flush- 
ing with water back of the head 
removes any abrasive passing the 
head. Valves are lubricated by a 
special compound applied at inter 
vals with a pressure gun. 

Wear is not excessive even though 
the equipment is subjected to sliding 
movement of excessively highly 
abrasive materials. Since almost all 
surfaces in contact with the con- 
crete are replaceable and made of 
highly wear-resisting alloys, hard- 
ened and ground to fit, maintenance 

Metallic Core cost is not excessive even under 

° such severe’ service conditions. 

Seale - Filler Wire Greater convenience and lower cost 
Warrington of handling and placing concrete 
have resulted in wide application 
wherever fairly large quantities of 
concrete are placed. 
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To Show Increase 
This Week 





@ STEEL markets have snapped back from the lull 

occasioned by the recent holiday interruption, and with 
demand continuing to improve gradually, a rebound 
in production appears assured this week. 

Producers are confident that the July-August up- 
turn in business will be extended through September, 
counting on the automotive industry, building and 
heavy engineering construction and miscellaneous con- 
sumers for chief buying support. 

The fact that steelmaking lately has been well main- 
tained in the face of only small automotive releases 
is regarded by mills as encouraging. Substantially 
larger shipments to motor car interests are looked 
for shortly and are expected to give a decided boost 
to mill schedules. 

Automobile builders slowly are swinging into pro- 
duction of new models. Last week’s output declined 
4680 units to 17,485 cars and trucks, but both Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler increased their output de- 
spite the holiday. The former’s assemblies rose 
from 1500 units to 2625 and Chrysler’s from 4600 to 
6000. Ford, however, cut sharply from 13,250 units 
to 5000, accounting for all of the industry’s decrease. 
Production by all other companies increased from+2815 
units to 3860. 

Steel producers are silent with regard to possible 
price changes. Usual announcements concerning next 
quarter’s quotations have been withheld, and the gen- 
eral impression in the trade is that, except for a few 
revisions, present levels will be extended. Some pig 
iron producers are accepting fourth quarter business 








at unchanged prices but are not disposed to go on 
record with a formal announcement of price reaffirma- 
tion. 


Steel consumers in most instances are content to 
order material only a short distance ahead, hence mills 
are under little pressure to name prices for delivery 
far in the future. However, a definite policy concern- 
ing quotations over the balance of the year is being 
formulated. 

Railroads give indications of contributing little to 
the anticipated additional improvement in steel book- 
ings over coming months, although the necessity of 
making some improvements to tracks and cars is ex- 
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Markets Recover From 
Holiday Interruption 
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pected to be productive of more business in heavy 
products than has been received the past few months. 
Other outlets for plates and shapes are more promis- 
ing, with a number of large building and engineering 
projects pending and in prospect and smaller inquiries 
for both public and private work fairly encouraging. 

Outstanding in recent orders for concrete reinforc- 
ing bars is 10,000 tons for three California projects. 
These include 4300 tons for a Los Angeles parcel post 
building, 3750 tons for Hansen dam and 2000 tons for 
United States engineers, Los Angeles. United States 
maritime commission will take bids next month on 
cargo boats, each invelving about 4000 tons of hull 
steel. As many as 12 may be ordered. 

While August production of steel ingots set a ten- 
month peak at 2,546,988 tons, compared with 1,982,058 
tons in July and 4,877,826 in August, 1937, Labor day 
shutdowns curtailed output 3 points last week to 41.5 
per cent. Pittsburgh district was unchanged at 32 
per cent, but Chicago dropped 2 points to 38 per cent, 
eastern Pennsylvania was off 2 points to 31 per cent, 
Wheeling was down 5 points to 49 per cent, Cincinnati 
declined 5 points to 60 per cent, St. Louis receded 3 
points to 42 per cent and Youngstown was off 1 point 
to 44 per cent. New England rose 10 points to 60 per 
cent and Cleveland was up 2.5 points to 43.5 per cent. 
Unchanged rates were reported for Buffalo at 49 per 
cent, Birmingham at 56 and Detroit at 67. 

Aside from slight easiness in scrap quotations in 
some districts, which brought the scrap composite 
down 4 cents to $14.25, outstanding development in 
the market last week was the purchase of 80,000 tons 
in this country by the European cartel. This is re- 
garded as a routine purchase and as without signifi- 
cance in the matter of war preparations. 

The iron and steel composite held last week at $36.50, 
with the finished steel composite also unchanged at 
$57.20. 

At the meeting of the commission of comptoirs of the 
international steel cartel, held in London last week, it 
was decided to make no changes in export prices of 
all stee] products for any market. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Sept. 10 Sept. 3 Aug. 27 Aug., 1938 June, 1938 Sept., 1937 Sept., 1933 
Iron and Steel $36.50 $36.50 $36.50 $36.50 $38.41 $40.16 $30.36 
Finished Steel 57.20 57.20 57.20 57.20 61.55 61.70 48.52 
Steelworks Scrap.. 14.25 14.29 14.25 14.44 10.89 18.99 10.83 





fron and Steel Cornposite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represencative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—dHeavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





oe ° Sept. 10, Aug. June Sept ‘ Sept. 10, Aug. June Sept. 
Finished Material 1938 1938 1938 1937 Pig Iron 1938 1938 1938 1937 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.25¢c 2.25c 2.45c 2.45¢c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $21.34 $21.34 $25.34 $25.26 
Steel bars, Chicago . 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.50 RS. |. Sa ae ee 19.50 19.50 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.57 237 . 247 - 274 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 21.34 21.34 21.34 25.26 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 2.15 215 235 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ..... 21.21 21.21 25.21 25.21 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.25 2.20 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....... 20.00 20.00 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.405 2.455 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 16.38 16.38 20.38 20.38 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.25 2.30 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 19.89 19.89 23.89 23.69 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.25 2.25 No. 2X, Del. Phila. (differ. av.) 22.215 22.215 22.215 26.135 
Plates, Philadelphia 2:15 2.15 2.38 2.435 Malleable, Valley 20.00 20.00 24.00 24.00 
Plates Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.25 2.30 Malleabie, Chicago ............ 20.00 20.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.15 2.40 2.40 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 30.34 30.04 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.20 3.20 3.45 3.55 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh .... 20.17 20.17 2417 24.17 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.80 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 97.77 97.77 107.77 107.29 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.15 2.15 2.40 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.65 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.80 3.90 Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts 2.60 2.60 2.90 2.90 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $15.25 $15.20 $11.40 $20.40 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 12.75 13.00 9.875 16.69 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.45 245 2.75 2.75 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 13.75 14.00 10.25 17.85 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.75 18.25 14.90 20.35 
ae 4 Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 16.75 16.75 13.50 20.50 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 $37.00 Coke 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens. . $ 3.75 $3.75 $3.90 $4.45 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens. . 5.00 5.00 5.05 5.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .-inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 47.00 47.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 
Sheet Steel Youngstown ........... 3.50c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham ee 2.10¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 St. Louis, del........... 2.34¢ 
Hot Rolled Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Tin Mill Black No. 29 


Pittsburgh, Gary 2.15¢ : 
eo. a ee 3.15c 
Chicago, delivered ...... 2.18¢ 7 Steel Plate ' 
at ~ EES OO. CEL a err aoe 3.15¢ ¥ d T Pl 
Cleveland ........ 15¢ Gary He inan erne Plate 
Detroit, del. 2.25c Granite City, Ill. ......- 3.25¢ pittspurgh ............. 2.10¢ 
Buffalo ................ 2.15¢ Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted New York, del. .... 2.29¢ Tin plate, coke (base 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.15¢ Pittsburgh, Gary ....... 3.95¢ Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.15¢ box) Pittsburgh, Gary $5.35 
New York, del. .. 2.39c Pacific Coast ........... 4.65c Boston, delivered ....... 2.42¢ Granite City 2......... 5.45 
Philadelphia, del. 2.32¢ ling Sheet Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c Mfg. terne plate, 
Granite City, II. 2.25¢ eee Ce or Gary ....... 210c Pittsburgh, Gary...... 4.65¢ 
Middletown 2.15¢ pittsburgh 2.75¢ gen, Cleveland .........4.... 2.10¢ Granite City ......... 4.75¢ 
Youngstown I ee 2.75¢ 3.35c Birmingham ........... 2.10¢ 
Birmingham ........-.- 2.25¢ Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45c Coatesville, base ....... 2.10¢ Bars 
Pacific Coast points.... ‘65€ youngstown ... 2.75¢ 3.35c Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
Cold Rolled - Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35c Claymont, Del. ......... 2.10¢ Soft Steel 

Pittsburgh, Gary ....... Sane Middletown .... 2.75¢ 3.35ec Youngstown co00 + ieee (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Chicago, delivered ..... con Pacific Coast ... 3.35¢ 3.95c¢ ee te ; % teas : ae oe apo Pittsburgh ............. 2.25¢ 
ome ll ee en: Ae ae ae Gig ....... 2.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 330c Corrosion and Heat- Steel Floor Plates 2 2.35¢ 
> . PUBOON . eo oalscass B. 
4 oye ge am ons ee aoe Resistant Alloys erry E TET COP T TTT eon ams... 2. 25¢ 
Granite City, Rs 3.30c Pittsburgh base, cents perlb. = pacific Coast ‘ports wre 3.95¢ See tieey aera 2% +2 aoe 
Oo GaP eee 3.20c Chrome-Nickel PHABOUTER 5.0.5. cesiees 3.35¢ Phila delphia aaa a 257¢ 
, 72 , .. 820 ’ ble wie ee e 
Fae cae oe..... oaee a eee Boston, delivered ...... 2.62c 

aesehainel Me. 04 RE 53 55s+25> 24.00 2500 Standard Shapes new York, del. ..... 0. 2'59¢ 
Pittsburgh, Gary ...... io ae, aa. om RO .....'....... 2.10c Gulf ports ............. 2.60¢ 
Chicago, delivered ...... 3.53¢ Hot strip ...... 2150 2850 Philadelphia, del. ...... 2 i“ e Pacific Coast points .... 2.85¢ 
Buffalo ; sescsccces SOOC Gold strip ..... 28.00 30.00 New York, del. ......... .27C Rail Steel 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ... 8.67 Straight Chromes SR sinc Guiedsnen ss 2.10¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c ee ye ct rr A es ee 2.10¢ 
oe) 3.50¢ 410 480 442 446 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
Granite City, [ll. ...... 3.60c Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Buffalo ................ 2.10¢c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.20¢ 
Middletown ...... 3.50c Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Gulf ports ............. meee *COOVEIRNG oo. sc ccc 2.10c 


-] 
to 

















0 ae eee 2.10c 
PRPMINGNAM: § 6 cnc. ses 2.10¢c 
ge Beg eee ee 2.45c 
Pacific coast points..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.15¢ 
eee 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. ..3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by oomnnend” 


PUBUTE cesses ss .05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

BROTTOWS Pl...6i. 162. .05¢ 
Detroit, delivered....... 2.15¢ 
ee eee 2.40¢ 
Pacific eoast ports, f.o.b. 

ln SE os es a 0s wes 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.22¢ 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered....... 2.00c 
CU ges a: i ic 2.25¢ 
Pee, ONG. fF ieaeces 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per i100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard wire nails .... $2.45 
Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.20c 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95¢ 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢c 

Woven wire fencing (base 

ds. COMMAND es'a'e:6 5: 7.00 
Single loop. bale ties, 

(base C, L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢ 
ri WE: cic css sees 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh ...... 2.70c 3.40c 
CIBCHEO once es 2.70c 3.40c 
are, TOG. 4. 0s 2.70c 3.40c 
oie | —_—_e 2.75¢ *3.50c 
Cleveland ...... 2.70c 3.40c 
ol 2.70c 3.40c¢ 
*Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E, Diff. 
| 0.35 i ae 0.70 
i), 0.75 Lo ee 1.35 
ee 155 | 3.80 
ee 2.25 $400... -..820 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo...... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


|. APRA oe eee 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. Bret ieiaied a 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats....... 0.15 
A Seer 1.20 
6100 spring flats .......... 088 
Se errr 1.50 
Carbon a eee eae 0.85 
S200 spring flats .......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 


ee eee 2.40¢c 
Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.40¢ 
Mee DONE Sites dscwuds 2.75¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town Birmingham 2.15¢ 
DGLTON GE. hk ka ee 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢c 
New York, del. 2.51¢c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago . 2.25c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
Gis) ER aera ara 3.05c 
Detroit, del. .... 3.05c 
Worcester, Mass...... 3.15¢ 
Cleve 
Carbon Pitts 
ie Sk, | 2.95c 
(ho? Roe 3 Ne / 4.30c 
ii) oy Bi Jae 6.15¢ 
OVET BOO 2 ckciscciss SBS 
Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
EPO: (Be en cee was ss 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.50¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill..... $42.50 

Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ..... .82.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts.. Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 


Angle bars, billet, mills 2.80c 
Do., axle steel .....<. 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.35c 
Car axles forged, Pitts.. 
Chad, Bnam,. ...<...- 3.15¢ 
Tie plates, base ........ $46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller ..65-5-5 off 

Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 

Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Fite “DUNO oS ek en es 50-5 off 

Stove Bolts 

packages with nuts at- 
tached 70-5 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 70-10-5 
off; in bulk 80-5 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


In 


Step bolts . ......50-10-5-5 off 
Elevator bolts ... .50-10-5-5 off 
Plow Bolts 
All elses. ..ccscyns ds 0555 OF 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex.; %-in. 


and smaller ......60-10-5 off 
Do., % to 1l-inch ..60-5-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch ..60-5 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
i, a ioe err 50-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in. smaller. .67%-10 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. .75-10 off 
Headless set screws... .70-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland 
Structural, Chicago 
ve-inceh and_— smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve... .65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
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bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


and large nut, 
Do., less carloads, 5 


kegs or more, no dis- 


count on any extras.. $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras... $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
REIGN.) aieute eal etataes 63% 54 
MOE) s sae ated aharaaer$ 66% 58 
jE! Reg are oe 68% 60% 
Iron 
PM ha ares tateincctote piece 30 13 
TS a eae 34 19 
MRR sa cia cee are Ri bcate ate 38 21% 
| eee ree re eee 37% 21 
ap Weld 
Steel 
> oe es ee 52% 
Series ae 64 55% 
ES ear eee 66 57% 
PR ee ce eae. On 55% 
te a: A rs 64% 55 
pa Res. ae > 63% 54 
Iron 
YES oe Fee re 30% 15 
2%—3% eae ee ke we 
Bae 33% 21 
Rete chiaeraie 32% 20 
rk a eax et wea 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld........ 67% 
DE: Ee 60 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 64 
10-inch lap weld....... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld....... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld er 25 si 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ... 25% 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ....... 28% 15 
4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage _ Steel Iron 
1%” O. D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
i1%° ©, BD. 13 11.06 22.93 
a. 6(O. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%" ©. BD: 13 13.79 21.68 
2%” O.D. 12 15.16 aan 
2%” O. D. 12 16.58 26.57 
au" ©: DD. 12 17.54 29.00 
a 6h|COCO DW, 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” O. D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” ©. DB. 10 28.66 49.90 
5" GO, BD. 9 44.25 73.93 
Se” Gok 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1? 0: 13 $7.82 §$ 9.01 
14° ©; D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” O. D. 13 10.23 11.79 
Ls? OD. 13 11.64 13.42 
2°66 Ou. D. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%" ©. D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” O. D. 12 16.01 18.45 





2%": ©. D.: 12 17.54 20.21 
2%* ©. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
~~ eB 12 19.50 22.48 
3%” O. D. 11 24.62 28.37 
a” 6G. DD: 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” O. D. 10 37.35 43.04 
ig O. D. 9 46.87 54.01 
ee oe 7 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 


Class A Pipe : $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered. 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 

6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 40.00 
Duluth . 42.00 


Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 
Detroit, delivered. 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to §- 
inch incl 
Do., over sy to 44-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


34.00 
36.00 


43.00 


Connellsville, fur.... $3.75 
Sonnellsville, fdry... 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 10.50 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.25 
Philadelphia, del.... 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 

Pure and 90% benzol.... 16.00c 

Toluol, two degree...... 22.00¢ 

Solvent naphtha 26.00c 

Industrial xylol .. 26.00¢ 


Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.25¢ 
DO) CA TOE 6 daecices 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per 1b. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 


9.75¢ 


$27.00 
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° No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
; St. Louis, northern . 20.50 20.50 20.00 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham... .. . +20.12 caters 19.72 tae 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth .......... 22.63 22.63 23.13 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 7Over 0.70 phos. 
. Low Phos. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basine Points: Fdry able Basic mer Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
b4 8: v* $25.50, Phil. base, standard and copper bearing, $26.63. 
Bethlehem, Pa. ..$21.00 $21.50 $20.50 $22.00 ' 
‘edehara P . = Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa, ......-.......+44: 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 valley furnace .......... $19.50 Lake Superior fur $25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t.............. 16.38 er 1558 “Bae «Pitts ditt for 2. CCl a. ; 
op Ea | a ee 19.50 do., del. Chicago 28.34 
Buffalo 20.00 20.50 19.00 21.00 ie See 23.50 
ee. AE ee 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 eesent geen: eae cha Ve ee . 
Cleveland 20.00 20. 19. R A 
oe aioe 20,00 a ead ae Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $24.50; 6.51-7—$25.00; 
NG ene ee eae ores, 2050 20.50 21.00 7-7.50—$25.50; 7.51-8—$26.00; 8-8.50—$26.50; 8.51-9—$27.00; 
Erie. Pa. ye 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 9-9.50—$27.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
NE NR. i. ic akvtacdoawe 21.75 22.25 21.25 22.75 Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
MUPRI UG, TM os iiis sc sos ow oeea 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Hamilton, O. “YP 20.00 20.00 19.50 ..... plus $1 a ton. 
Neville Island, Pa. .......... 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Provo, Utah ..... | eer is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sharpsville, Pa. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. Peo ...;.. SOD aos $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Toledo, O. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 
Youngstown, O. 20.00 20.00 1950 2050 Refractories Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices grains, net ton f.o.b. 
or higher. Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Super Quality timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: PRS RR ME. 2 ieee ce so oe $60.80 ee A NETISA 40.00 
: ail 9 9 i First Quality mp SN an, 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 21.39 1.39 20.89 21.89 Pa. tl. Ma Mor EY. 4750 Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
Baltimore from Birmingham 21.78 . 20.66 ‘ : 26.00 
Boston from Birmingham ....... 21.87  ..... 0... “I)] Alabama, Georgia ...... i ih actne 
Boston from Everett, Mass....... 22.25 22.75 21.75 23.25 New Jersey... 92, ic Sar len 
Boston from Buffalo .... 22.295 22.75 21.75 23.25 ee” ae = 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo.. 42.75 lah, Wash., net ton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 23.50 24.00 Bs sss s : Da 
“ - Georgia, Alabama Pewis'ays 34.20 | alr gS Tepe Rae ae 22.00 
Canton, O., from Cleveland ..... 21.39 21.39 20.89 21.89 
. ge A 49.00 Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham...... ¢20.22 si age ‘ : Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. . 20.44 21.11 2.61 Ohi tie ‘ ati Cl Cp ? 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 20.06 19.06 First quality ........... 39 90 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 2032 ..... 19.82 ..,.. Intermediate .......... eee one eee fs as os Wee 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 21.94 21.94 21.44 21.44 Second quality ......... 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
a , ap 2 oe ey . Magnesite brick 67.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago....... 21.10 21.10 20.60 21.60 Malleable Bung Brick Chem. bonded masnesite 57.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Ce eee ee ee ee ai 
Toledo or Detroit oy 23.19 23.19 2269 23.69 Silica Brick ., Fluorspar 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 22.15 : Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 ’ 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 2253 23.03. ..... Joliet, E. Chicago ...... $6.05 Washed gravel. duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 21.46 20.96 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.84 22. '34 21.34 ae Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Island ih owe wee eas bee and $1.24 freight. SOE OO 8 ican s se pals s9 0 $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 22.45 22.45 21.95 21.95 | ere fe 20.00- No. 2 WMD... 06.2 22.00-23.00 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82%, lb. del. carlots ........ 10.50c Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% cr., 
tidewater, duty pd.... $92.50 Do., ton lots.......... 11.25¢ trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 0.50 carbon max., con- 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 97.77 0., less-ton lots ..... 11.50c lybdenum, 1b. molyb. tract, lb. con. chrome. . ipod 
37-7 oO “ Comt., TOR: WUE ......% 0.80 90; “MOE. Voss swe owes 5.00¢ 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. ip ye 2% car a 88% chrome, contract... 79.00c 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 on, per 1b. contained Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do, spot 84.00c 
on Blow Oeleens .... 3800 MS eee 16.50c 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., Ais Gage sak ait , 
Do. 26-28%, Palmer- RAO, SOU ERES vies wins 17.25¢c carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
ion” a Sad ‘ SE 2 oe Geek 33.00 Do., less-ton lots ..... 17.50c [eS ree ee 145.00 CORIPREE TO. |< 6 ve eres. 14.50¢ 
ats Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 1G) es sy eaten d ern 13.00¢c 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot %c higher 
allowed, c.l. .......-. 69.50 2% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract, 
2 ee ree 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50c carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads, freight al- 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50c Do, spot ............ 160.00 lowed, ton ........... $69.50 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50¢c Do, contract, ton lots. no Carload, spot ........ 74.50 
, Do, ; 16ts.... 165i e 
Gilicoman., 2% carbon.. 97.75 Spot %c higher Pe : A 0 ) Less-ton lots, Ib. ...... 3.75¢ 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 = sifer, contract cariots, Manganese Briquets, con- 
Contract ton price $11 Bi gern gone oe f.o.b, Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c tract mastieds, freight 
higher; spot $5 over i _" + CONE., 1.9.0. 0.95 Do, ton lots ......... 8.00c allowed Ib............. 4.75¢ 
contract, eae sta SNS on reas - Do, mena Rag Sore 8.50c OE BOER as ose New dares 5.25¢ 
Te EE Calcium molybdate, 1b. pot ‘*c lb, higher Less-ton lots ........ 5.50¢ 
ee) Semen ED molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %c higher 
eT ee 1.60-1.65 
; . tract carloads, freight Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrotitanium, 40%, Ib. ie SUOWEG, 1D, . ss sccecs 7.25¢ carloads, gross ton.... $97.50 
40%, lb., cont. ......2.70-2.80 con, ti., ton lots........ $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c WN cs kb es fans 102.50 
: . Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.25 oe 8.00c 34-40%, contract, car- 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 max., Do, less-ton lots .... 8.50c 4 5; y 
” 9o 2 ’ loads, lb., alloy....... 14.00c 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, ton lots, Pe eee 1.35 D t l 15.00 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.49 Tungsten Metal Powder, > oe anes" ‘bbe 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher according to grade, spot ee anita 
lytic, per ton, c. l., 23- shipment, 200-lb. drum as 
26%  f.0.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, RS | OR ee ee $2.00 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, 1b. con. col., Do, smaller lots..... 2.10 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls.... $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, con- 200-lb. kegs, Ib. ...... $2.66 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots ...... 2.30 tract, lb. contained... $1.10 Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher 1m, GE: 5 bie ests es < 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
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—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 
Sheets— 








Plates Struc- — _ —~ 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
eee 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.76 
New York (Metropolitan) . 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.73 4.90 4.40 
Philadelphia 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 : 4.50 
Sees 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
oy ak | a ea 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 4.80 5.40 
ie eee Tae 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 4.55 4.40 
iy eee 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 460 4.50 
ee 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.68 
Cincinnati 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.83 5.43 3°75 178 
Chicago settee ete eeeeeeee 3.60 3.7 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.45 4.50 
PUATTIOO DONE. oc cede scsses 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 5.10 4.75 
MEUIWAUKEE .. 0. cc ccesccascs 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 4.58 4.63 
te eee 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 4.72 4.77 
OM TE kc viewiciessces 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 4.75 
Memphis pola see wee 6 he ue 6 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 5.26 
EMATUAROUGA 2 oii ci cc ccses 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 4.40 
Welee. OMIM, .... 22... cscs 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 5.54 
Birmingham, Ala. 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 4.75 
ele, 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 4.25 a 
PEOUMUOI. ROMs 605s ss cesses 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 4.20 5.25 
Seattle ; 4.30 4.50 5.85 4.05 415 5.90 4.20 . 5 50 
Portland, Oreg. Spiyauanvelsierains 4.30 4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 3.75 6.50 175 
SE eae 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 120 6.30 5.05 
San Francisco. ....<......-.. 4.05 4.45 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 4.00 6.40 5.15 
Cold Cold m———SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)———__— im ie 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
M520 c\ccrc-an oS aka ne Nie es 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
are 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 8.69 7.29 
PRMIMOGIONNA 6.5 ks ee hte 3.66 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 
ere eae 4.35 3.95 
Peortome, VG. ......25 4.60 
oS Seen ncn ear 3.57 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
Pittsburgh 3.35 3.95 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8.35 6.95 
|: a ar 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
errr re 3.55 4.10 3.83 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
CIMCINMAUL 2... cee ee esye 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
Chicago TUTCree? teeta 3.65 4.05 3.80 tua 5.85 ».60 7.65 8 OF 6.85 
Minneapolis ...i..ccsseesess 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
Milwaukee ............--+- a“ 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
Oe oe ere 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.22 
oS eee 4.46 4.60 
SSS ae ener etc e” 4.61 
eta 4.90 
pi) a, 6 | a Sr re 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... weer 4.73 
oo Ae | ee ice 5.00 5.10 
Ms tana eS nth Cras 2 5.60 5.65 a 7.80 7.65 8.45 
Portland, Oreg. ............- 4 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 
Los Angeles 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
San Francisco . *9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9 30 10 63 9.80 
*Based on minimum quantity. wn OU 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 8 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
Continental Channel or a me : 
North Sea ports, ; F rench B Igiar Reich 
gross tons is Francs Francs Mark 
British Q ns ae ie Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $26.49 5 O(a) $16.27 598s $14.8 40 § { 
Rey tons uote in go pounds : ee a > 2() ) . ’ . 
K. ports dollars at sterling Basic bess. pig iron.. 24. 5 U Ofa 84 69. 5¢ 
£sd_ current value Esd Furnace COR ccs 658 1 4 5.58 05 7 | 61 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $26.73 5100 $15.23 1170 Billets............. 38.27 7 17 22.85 840 28 860 38. ” 
Basic bessemer.. err ae 18.31 2 46 Standard rails....... 2.20c 10 2 ¢ 1.38¢ 1,156 0 1.375 R- 13 
Hematite, Phos. 03-05 31.59 6 10 0* us Merchant bars...... 2.65c 12 4 0+ 1.30c 1,080 L.¢ 1,100 1.98c Il 
Billets... . $38.27 7176 $34.98 54 Structural shapes ve 2.39c ll O 617 1.27¢ 1.055 1 1.100 ; 10 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. 54.80 11 56 42.18 ae Plates, t4-in. or 5 
ra ee ee 2.54 11 14 1.62 1,35¢ 1.37 ) | 
Standard rails........ $49.21 10 26 $47.32 5 150 Sheets, black... 42-c 15 15 0 1 1.606 157 ) 1444 
Merchant bars........ 2.39c 11 001.92c to 1.96c 5 26to5 50 Biiett male enie 3 , ' 
Structural shapes. . 2.31c 10 12 6 1.81¢ “4176 Cee ee ee 1 ; - 
Plates, 14 in. or 3 mm. 2.5lc 11 11 3 2.10c to 2.28¢ 5126to6 26 ga.or0.5 mm..... 4.0lc 18 10 ¢ 2.70c 2,250 4.1 750 6.66 
— back, 24 gage ‘ . Plain wire.. ay a2 19 10 ( 1.99c 1,660 2.48 1,650 11 | 
OE OS Wii eds csas .82c 13 90 2.70c 7 59° a eR 7 > 19 OF p 10 = me ie 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.63c 1615 0 3. 26¢ 8150 Bands and strips....  2.8lc 12 19 ( 1.45c 1,21 l l 12 
mcg and oe 2.88c a . O 2.04¢ 5 100 *Basic. {British ship-plates. Cor tal, | e plates. §24 ga. tl to3 m sic price 
ain wire, base 4.23c 19 10 0 2.28c to 2.70c 6 26to7 S| sritish quc ions are for basic open-hearth steel ontinent usually for b emer stee 
Galvanized wire, base... 5.05c 23 § 02.92c to 3.03c 7176to8 2¢ Selah oti ea are I ae open-hearth st Continer 2 ially for basic nsbiehg t steel 
Wire nails, base....... Ole 18 10 O 2.60c to 2.799c 7 OO0to7 100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed 
EE SO a re ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 


British ferromanganese $92.50 


September 12, 1938 


delivered Atlantic hei duty-paid. 


**Gold pou 


nd sterling carries a premi 


im of OY.6 per cent 


ver paper sterling 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 #11.00 
30s. dock No, 1 exp. 12.00-13.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 13.00 


14.00-14.50 
12.00-12.50 
13.50-14.00 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No, 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy : 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, No. 1 9,75-10.25 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 12.50-13.00 


11.50-12.00 
10.50-11.00 
11.50-12.00 


Federal, Ill. 12.00-12.50 
Granite City, R. R.. 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 12.00-12.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 11.50-12.00 
Los Angeles, No. 2 10.00-10.50 
N.Y. dock No, 1 exp. 11.50-12.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 16.00-16.50 


15.00-15.50 


Pittsburgh, No, 1 
14.00-14.50 


Pittsburgh, No. 2 


St. Louis, R. R. 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 11.50-12.00 


San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 


Seattle, No. 1 10.09-12.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 9.00- 9.50 
Valleys, No. 1 . 13.50-14.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo ...»- 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, factory 12.50-13.00 


Chicago, dealer 11.50-12.00 


Cincinnati, del. 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 
Detroit 11.50-12.00 
E. Pa., new mat. 14.00-14.50 
E. Pa., old mat. 10.00-10.50 


12.50-13.00 


Los Angeles 
15.00-15.50 


Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 10.00-10.50 
Valleys 13.00-13.50 
RUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 11.00-11.50 


10.50-11.00 
11.00-11.50 
14.00-14.50 
7.50- 8.00 

4.00 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Toronto, 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago ... 9.00- 9.50 


dealers 


Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit 8.50- 9.00 
+Los Angeles 3.75- 4.00 
St. Louis 7.00- 7.50 
RUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, No. 1 12.00-12.50 


Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 2.75- 3.25 
Cleveland, No, 2 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, No, 1, new. 10.50-11.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 13.00-13.50 


Toronto, dealers 4.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 


Birmingham '4.50- 5.00 
Buffalo .. 6.50- 7.00 
oo! ae 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.00- 4.50 


7.00- 7.50 
5.50- 6.00 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


Eastern Pa. 8.00- 8.50 
Los Angeles ....... 4.UU- 4.25 
New York +3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 9.00- 9.50 
eS ee 4.00- 4.50 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 
WRN. Wcsax cic 8.50- 9.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

a aaa aes 8.00- 8.50 
co), Gr are 7.50- 8.00 
Ao a ae 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit 7.00- 7.50 
Pittsburgh 9.50-10.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district 2.00 
Buffalo ieese t= Fa 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.50- 4.00 
ar 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit 5.75- 6.25 
oo ae i nr ae 42.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh -oee 60 8.00 
Toronto, dealers... 3.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district +7.50 
Buffalo ..... 9.50-10.00 


Chicago, elec. fur... 13.50-14.00 
10.50-11.00 


Eastern Pa. 


St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 
cu 1 er 5.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham '6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem. *5.00- 5.25 
SID ns e'awiale are ha 7.00- 7.50 


Chicago ee re 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.50- 4.00 
Cleveland A 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit vr sae ey 5.75- 6.25 
E. Pa., chemical.... 10.00-11.00 
New York . *3.50- 4.00 
ae | res 4.25-4.75 
Toronto, dealers ... 3.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


RROD 3 043s Ade 8S 16.50-17.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

Chicago ocecss AOnGD 
Bt, ce0UNs ...... 14.50-15.00 
SPRINGS 

1 aren 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, coil 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, leaf 16.00-16.50 


16.50-17.00 


Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham . +12.00-12.50 
RUIN WREID oi kns4\c4:06-409-5.0 17.00-17.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) . 16.00-16.50 
Chicago (2 ft.) 17.00-17.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 17.00-17.50 
Detroit 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles 15.00-17.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 14.50-15.00 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district 413.50-14.00 


ROD i ies ceweisen 16.00-16.50 
Oe eee 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland . 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis 13.75-14.25 
DEEO. Sasase sow se 16.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 
St. Louis, cut 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


ESAS 13.50-14.00 
. 13.50-14.00 


S| a ee 15.00-15.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Cincinnati, dealers... 6.25- 6.75 
Chicago, net ...... 8.00- 8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


ER Vhs 5 as 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, met ...... 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.25- 7.75 
SURGOTE PA. 6 oases 13.00-13.50 
(he, ae +8.50- 9.00 
ee, OD cS. vases 8.50- 9.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ...... ¥411.00-11.50 
Boston district . ¢9.50-10.00 
Chicago, No.1 net... 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 10.50-11.00 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 10.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district 76.75- 7.25 


ot ee ee 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland . 12.00-12.50 
fs ge aaa, 8.75- 9.25 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 
Pittsburgh ........ 13.00-13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district 76.50 
Chicago, heavy .... 16.50-17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, crops ...... 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, crops .. 18.00-18.50 


Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, crops .. 17.00-17.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


| ee 15.50-16.00 
Chicago . 16.50-17.00 
eS ee 17.00-17.50 


Pitts. (light & hvy.) 14.50-15.00 
Seattle 15.00 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and over 
Birmingham . +14.00-15.00 


Boston 15.00-15.50 
RRNEEEED) Siero ak < ain oe 17.50-18.00 
New York ...715.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 


St. Louis 16.50-17.00 


STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham . +15.00-16.00 
Buffalo 16.50-17.00 
Boston district 16.00 
Chicago, net 20.00-20.50 
Fastern Pa. . 21.50-22.50 
St. Louis 18.50-19.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) . 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.00-14.50 


SHAFTING 

Boston district 414.25 
PUOW TORK |. oc sccwt 715.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. . 19.50-20.00 


St. Louis, 1%4-3%".. 17.00-17.50 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham 

Boston dist., i 
Buffalo, steel 
Chicago, iron 


713.50-14.00 
711.00 
16.50-17.00 
14.50-15.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 15.50-16.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 13.75-14.25 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 16.50-17.00 


Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel.... 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, iron 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, steel..... 15.00-15.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham oy os Toewo=bo 00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+10.50-11.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 11.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola . 14.50-15.00 


Buffalo, mach. 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, auto net.. 13.00-13.50 


Chicago, railr’d net. 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 13.00-13.50 
Cincin., mach. deal. 12.25-12.75 
Cleveland, mach. net 16.75-17.25 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 13.50-14.00 
Los Angeles, net 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.00-15.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 


Seattle 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola... 11.75-12.25 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 14.00-14.50 


St. Louis, agr. mach. 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, No. 1, 


maAen., Net. ..4.<. 11.00-12.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. +10.50 
New England, del. .+12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. . 11.00-11.50 


Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, auto net ... 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, break..... 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa, 15.50-16.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 


New York, break..+11.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham .. 7.50- 8.00 
Boston district +8.00- 8.25 
BUmaIO ........ss52 3300850 
Chicago, net . 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.25- 7.75 
DOW, TET os. css0 8.50- 9.00 


Suter 13.00-13.50 
. .710.00-10.50 


Eastern Pa. 
New York, fdy. .. 


ee 10.00-10.50 
Toronto, dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 
MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R.. .710.50-11.00 
New England, del... 14.50-15.00 
Builalo . ..4.446..... Annee 
RatCReD, HH. Be cca: 15.50-16.00 


11.75-12.25 
15.00-15.50 
15.50-16.00 
17.50-18.00 
14.50-15.00 
12.50-13.00 


Cincin., agri. deal... 
Cleveland, rail 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 
St, £0018, B.. B. ... 





Iron Ore 


Lake Superier Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $5.25 
Mesabi nonbess. ........ 4.95 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 5.10 
Old range nonbess. ..... 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.63% con. 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
DOE: aawhigechwea® nominal 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 





ck dds coke 12.00 
No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 
Swedish low phos... 13.00 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 

BG. Niwa kh ieee d's 12.00 
Tungsten, sh. ton. 


unit, duty pd. nom.$21.00-22.00 


ans ap Rs ON Ka 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. .$24.50-25.50 











Molybdenum ores 
sulphide, per Ib. 
molybdenum con- 
tained, f.o.b. mill 


Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 50-52%.. 

Keer ee ee nom. 35.00 
so. African,, 50-52% nom. 35.00 
Indian, 50-52%........ Nominal 


0.75 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh — Sheet releases are 
well maintained without benefit of 
heavy automotive tonnages, al- 
though fairly substantial orders 
from motor car interests are on 
books. Sheet production, currently 
around 45 per cent of capacity for 
common black and full finished ma- 
terial, will be stepped up when auto- 
motive releases reach anticipated 
volume. Orders from a wide va- 
riety of other consumers continue 
to gain slowly. Galvanized sheet 
production still is rising, recently 
estimated at 59 per cent of capacity 
and the eighth consecutive weekly 
increase. Jobber demand for gal- 
vanized sheets is active, with fair 
tonnages moving to agricultural 
markets. Industrial buying also has 
gained slightly. 

Cleveland Producers of hot and 
cold-rolled sheets report a continu- 
ation of the general upward trend 
in specifications following the brief 
holiday interruption. However, 
specifications are still limited to ac- 
tual needs requesting prompt deliv- 
ery. There is little incentive to 
stock material because fourth quar- 
ter prices have not yet been an- 
nounced and also the immediate 
future still remains highly specula- 
tive. 

Boston—Sheet demand from both 
the building industry and manufac 
turing consumers is_ broadening, 
partly because of the season. Small 
tank and container fabricators are 
taking shipments in fair volume, al 
though in the case of the latter, 
keen competition from outside mak 
ers of galvanized goods is felt by dis- 
trict shops. Warehouse stocks gen 
erally are well balanced, with or 
ders from jobbers more numerous. 

Philadelphia——Additional sheet re- 
leases are reported for new automo- 
bile model bodies, with the district 
maker expecting to get into full pro- 
duction within a week. Some hot- 
rolled sheets also have been released 
for frames. State of Pennsylvania 
will take bids Sept. 21 on 1000 tons 
of 12 x 84-inch 25 gage sheets for 
license tags. Enameling sheets are 
moving better to stove and sign 
makers, while substantial orders for 
galvanized are noted from air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment in- 
terests. No steel requirements are 
indicated immediately for the local 
radio plant which will reopen short- 
ly following a strike of several 
weeks duration. 

New York—Business has gained 
moderately since the holiday. De- 
mand is well diversified and includes 
fairly good releases from jobbers, 
who have been specifying slowly in 
recent weeks, and from stove mak 
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ers. In the absence of formal an- 


nouncement of fourth quarter prices 


sellers are accepting business for 
that delivery subject to quotations 


prevailing at time of delivery. 
Some consumers with definite re- 
quirements known have placed fail 
tonnages on this basis. 

The Diebold Sefe & Lock Co., 
Canton, O., is reported to have 
booked a substantial order for doors 
and door-bucks for the housing proj 
ect of the Metropolitan Life Insur 


ance Co. Sheet metal ranging from 
14 to 24 gage will probably be re 


Inia 


ED 





















is said. A contract for 
frames is re 


quired, it 
windows and window 


ported placed with another com 
pany. 
Buffalo—Sheet demand continues 


to improve gradually. Orders from 
automotive interests still are re 
stricted, but encouragement is 
found in announcements of rising 
production and assembly schedules 
The River Road unit of Chevrolet 
plans to reopen this week with out 
put triple that prevailing before the 
recent shutdown. 
Cincinnati—-Sheet 


orders immedi 





is the new lead-bearing 
open hearth steel that ma- 


chines 30% to 60% faster, yet retains all the advantages and 
physical properties of ordinary open hearth steel. 
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increases tool life as much 
as 100% or more, even at 





much faster cutting speeds—saving in many cases several times 
its price per ton in reduced machining costs. 
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nland 


can be made available in 


all SAE analyses, hot 


rolled and cold finished, and can be forged, welded, heat-treated, 
and carburized the same as ordinary open hearth steel. 


Users of Inland Ledloy are reporting savings in machining costs 


ranging from a few dollars to more than $50 per ton. 


We'll gladly 


send you complete information and case studies. 


INLAND STEEL LiL 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, 





CHICAGO 
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ately following holiday shutdowns 
were close to previous levels and 
give hopes for continuance of gains 
shown during previous weeks. Im- 
portant factor in better demand is 
heavier purchases by the automo- 
tive industry. Miscellaneous speci- 
fications are well maintained, with 
galvanized demand outstanding. 

Birmingham, Ala. Sheets, both 
manufacturers’ and roofing, have 
shown remarkable increase in de- 
mand over the past week, with the 
result that production schedules 
have been sharply increased. Some 
backlog, especially in roofing sheets, 
has materialized. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh—Strip production has 
been increased slightly by small 
automotive releases. Both hot and 
cold divisions now are operating 
a trifle above 30 per cent of capacity. 
Demand from automotive partsmak- 
ers is the controlling factor in the 
rate of output at present. 

Cleveland Stamping concerns 
serving the automotive industry 
continue to dominate the demand 
for hot and cold-rolled wide and 
narrow strip. Household appliance 
and other miscellaneous consumers 
have entered the market for increas- 
ing tonnages recently but their 
needs have not increased in pro- 
portion to automobile suppliers who 
will soon enter one of their busiest 
periods in almest a year. Finishing 
mill operations reflect the general 
improvement in demand and accord- 
ing to some still further gains 
should materialize in the near fu- 
ture. In the absence of a fourth 
quarter price announcement buying 
remains limited to actual needs. 

Boston Demand for cold-rolled 
narrow strip has rebounded to the 
pre-holiday rate. Orders are well di- 
versified as to specifications from 
miscellaneous sources, and, although 
small individually, cover a wider 
range of industrial consumers. Prac- 
tically all incoming business is for 
prompt delivery with no buying for 
shipment beyond the current quar- 
ter. Automotive releases have been 
from partsmakers rather than from 
automobile plants direct. Finishing 
operations are gradually mounting 
with some of the smaller re-rollers 
now operating close to 60 per cent. 
This lift is reflected in a slightly bet- 
ter demand for hot strip to fill open 
spaces in stocks. 

New York—Demand for cold strip 
is gradually expanding with a larger 
number of miscellaneous industrial 
consumers placing specifications, al- 
though orders are small individually 
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and most tonnage is for immediate 
shipment. The bed spring industry 
is buying narrow strip in heavier 
volume while makers of household 
appliances are releasing more mate- 
rial. Shipments to makers of auto- 
mobile parts are expanding, and fin- 
ishing mill operations in most east- 
ern mills are slowly rising. 

Philadelphia Narrow strip is 
moving somewhat beiter, but re- 
quirements of the stamping trade 
are well below expectations. 

Buffalo Strip buying is highly 
diversified, with consumers placing 
some business to replenish depleted 
inventories. Most orders request 
prompt shipment which mills gen- 
erally have no trouble giving. 

Birmingham, Ala. Movement 
of cotton ties, the principal active 
item in strip, continues although 
probably not quite so pronounced as 
a few days ago. Other than ties, 
little strip activity is noted. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—River craft work con 
tinues to provide interest in the lo- 
cal plate market. Recent awards 
include 1800 tons of plates and 
shapes for 12 all-welded coal barges 
for the Hatfield-Campbell Creek 
Coal Co., Cincinnati. 

Cleveland Sellers of standard 
steel plates note little improvement 
in general requirements so far this 
month. A fair number of inquiries 
for boiler and other miscellaneous 
needs have developed, but there has 
been no incentive for early closing 
on bids received. General improve- 
ment and maintenance work at the 
New York Central’s Collinwood 
shop here, is expected to require a 
considerable tonnage of plates. 
Structural projects lately have tak- 
en a surprisingly small proportion 
of plates. Prices are firm. 

Boston—Plate demand is spotty, 
showing improvement only in needs 
of miscellaneous users. Shipyards 
furnish best prospects, with releases 
steady. Boiler and structural shops 
have little business on books. Large 
tank and standpipe projects, devel- 
oped through the federal spending 
program, are promising. Stand- 
pipes are planned for Foxboro, New- 
buryport and Templeton, Mass. 

New York—While improvement in 
plate demand the past 30 days has 
been slight, better activity is in pros- 
pect. About 16,000 tons of hull steel 
will be required for four newly de- 
signed C-3 cargo boats on which the 
United States maritime commis- 
sion will open bids Oct. 18. As 
many as 12 ships, involving 48,000 
tons, may be built if bids on the four 
are in line with the commission’s 


estimates. Railroad plate needs are 
counted on for some pickup, aided 
by the New York Central’s repair 
program. Outlook for boiler and 
tank work is spotty but will be sup- 
ported by PWA financing. For the 
Jerome avenue project of the local 
utility, 400 tons of large-diameter 
steel pipe has been placed. 

Philadelphia —- Current plate re- 
leases for shipbuilding are confined 
to small lots, but the maritime com- 
mission’s inquiry for high-speed 
cargo vessels points to better move- 
ment in coming months. Twenty 
such boats already have been placed 
as part of a projected program for 
50 units before the end of the year. 
No early steel commitments are ex- 
pected, however, since most require- 
ments for vessels already under con- 
tract still are pending. Railroads 
continue out of the plate market, but 
it is indicated the Reading may re- 
open its shop in October. This shop 
has material on hand for approxi- 
mately 300 cars. Export demand is 
quiet with the exception of 2200 tons 
for a Malayan pipe line. 

Washington Moore Dry Dock 
Co., Oakland, Calif., has been award- 
ed the contract for the construction 
of two lighthouse tenders of the 
HoLtyHocK class at $779,493, bids 
Aug. 10. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Current de- 
mand for plates is fair, although 
there has not been much change in 
buying since the first of the month. 

Seattle—While no large projects 
are definitely up for figures, the out- 
look is improved. Shops report a 
fair volume of business in small ton- 
nages. The Council Crest district, 
Portland, Oreg., plans installation of 
a 500,000-gallon steel water tank and 
system improvements. 

San Francisco The only plate 
letting of size called for 125 tons 
for a 200,000-gallon tank for Tu- 
cumcari, New Mex., placed with an 
unnamed interest. Bids open Sept. 
16 for 200 tons for a 400,000-gallon 
tank for Wickenburg, Ariz. Other 
inquiries are in small lots. Awards 
for the year tota] 25,130 tons, com- 
pared with 31,949 tons for the same 
period last year. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


125 tons, 200.000-gallon tank, Tucum- 
cari. New Mex., to unnamed interest. 
100 tons, 200,000-gallon elevated steel 
water tank, Scott Field, Belleville, Ill., 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago; 

bids Aug. 30, pro. 6626-16. 

100 tons, 150,000-gallon elevated steel 
water tank, Ogden ordnance depot, 
Utah, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago; $15,655, bids Sept. 1, pro. 42. 

100 tons, 300,000-barrel elevated steel 
tank, Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago; 
bids Sept. 2 to constructing quarter- 
master, 

Unstated tonnage, 150,000-gallon’ ele- 
vated water tank, Linton, Ind., to Chi- 
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cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago; $14,- 
340, bids Aug. 23. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


200 tons, 400,000-gallon tank and tower, 
Wickenburg, Ariz.; bids Sept. 16. 


Bars 
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Cleveland Demand for alloy 
and commercia] steel bars reflects 
the increased requirements from au- 
tomotive sources, who are building 
up a moderate supply of parts in 
preparation for peak demand the 
latter part of this month and early 
October. Requirements from farm 
and road equipment concerns is sea- 
sonally dull, although a slight im- 
provement in specifications from 
the former is anticipated in the near 
future despite a substantial decline 
in farm income in recent months. 
Mill operations continue to show a 
slight improvement. 

Chicago — Bar Sales are improv- 
ing slowly, with alloy bar demand 
showing encouraging gains. Auto- 
motive business, however, still is 
considered below expectations but 
has been an important factor in re- 
cent sales betterment. Heavier de- 
mand is looked for within the next 
three weeks. 

Boston — Despite absence of for- 
ward buying, steel bar orders are 
slightly more numerous. Demand 
is diversified, though railroad re- 
quirements are small. The textile 
machinery industry is a trifle more 
active in some directions. Forging 
shops look for better operations this 
month. Government shops are buy 
ing more freely, recent purchases in- 
cluding 85,000 pounds of manga- 
nese acid steel and miscellaneous 
other bar materials for the Spring- 
field, Mass., armory. This went to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Carpenter 
Steel Co. and S. Weinstein Supply 
Co., New York. 

New York — Commercial bar de- 
mand has gained further so far this 
month, with improvement more pro- 
nounced in cold drawn and hot alloy 
material. Releases from roller bear- 
ing manufacturers contribute to the 
betterment. Prospects are aided by 
the outlook for heavier railroad 
buying for repairs and maintenance 
work, while jobbers also are add- 
ing to stocks more freely. 

Buffalo — Bar demand continues 
at the recently improved rate and 
production has been increased to 
meet the heavier flow of small mis- 
cellaneous orders. Mills report that 
some business received here ob 
viously is due to the new price bas- 
ing system which became effective 
a short time ago. 

Philadelphia Bar sales are 
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somewhat less active than a month 


ago, specifications being lighter for 


both hot and cold rolled grades. 
This is attributed in part to the pol. 
icy of some buyers to reduce stocks. 
Warehouses in some instances are 
filling orders from stores in other 
cities rather than replenish sup- 
plies. 

Birmingham, Ala. While there 
has been some seasonal increase in 
bar business, not a great deal of 
tonnage is moving and it is prob- 
able demand is doing no better than 
holding its own as compared to the 
past few weeks. 





Pipe 
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Pittsburgh—August business in 
practically all types of tubular goods 
was the best for the year to date, 
and producers look for further im- 
provement this month. While line 
pipe has been slow, standard pipe 
has shown a fair gain in demand. 
Absence of railroad buying con- 
tributes to lagging activity in boiler 
tubes, but mechanical tubing is com- 
mencing to move better in response 
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17,000 lb. Sugar Mill Shaft 
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always goes back to the painstaking research by a 
company striving for perfection and to the knowledge 
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Way Back When 


@). A. MacFadyen just about 
ends it all in our little hunt for 
the oldest manufacturing com- 
pany in these h’yar United States. 
He says that while Ames Bald 
win Wyoming may be old (164 
years), the Taylor-Wharton Iron 

Steel Co. puts them slightly to 
shame. 196 (count ‘em) years 
ago the original company started 
operations on its present site and 
has been operating ever since. 
Taylor-Wharton today has plants 
at High Bridge, N. J. and 
Easton, Pa. Mr. MacFadyen 
tells us that his company is the 
oldest operating concern in the 
country and is outranked only 
by the Hudsons Bay Company 
on the American continent. Well, 
since our great, great, great, 
great grandpappy was just about 
starting to shave when this his 
torical, old-line company was 
struggling for its first breath, 
we'll simply have to give three 
rousing cheers and call the con 
test officially at an end. 


Coming Events 


@ Meandering around the ninth 
floor last week we managed to 
poke our nose into most of the 
editorial offices and (excuse the 
mixed metaphor) we came out 
with some very nice plums. The 
fruit consists of editorial plans 
for the fall. Extra dividends in 
the way of two special show 1s 
sues have definitely been de 
clared. In the September 19 is- 
sue the Iron & Steel Engineers 
annual convention and exposi 
tion will be spotlighted and Oc 
tober 10 will bring you a com 
plete preview of the Metal Con 
yress to be held this year in De 
troit. Already, plans are being 
fitted together tor the best and 
most complete Yearbook of In 
dustry issue ever published. More 
on that later. Within the next 
few weeks you can look for some 
exclusive news and technical ar 
ticles in Street that will prac 
tically make your mouth water. 
A tasty example was the aircraft 
story last week, which was an- 


other of a series giving a critical 
analysis of various steel consum- 
ing industries. An analysis of 
what the National Metal Trades 
association is doing to stabilize 
jobs is just around the corner. A 
complete study of trends in trans 
portation is on the fire. An en- 
larged Business Trend section 
will keep you more closely in 
touch with recovery this fall, and 
you. can continue to look to 
SreeL for the best and most in 
teresting news of Washington 
and Detroit available. You can 
also watch for the new develop 
ments in spot welding, in paint 
progress, in handling systems, in 
new alloys, in furnace design, in 
stainless fabrication, and auto- 
matic chromium plating. Hold 
your seats, boys, because thos« 
editors are really going to dish 
it out to you and you are really 
going to like it. That’s a prom 


ise. 


Jam Session 
M@ News item: “Soviet bards 
have decided to sing more em- 
phatically about heavy industry. 
At a conference of poets and 
composers it was decided to pro 
duce, among other inspirational 
choruses, a ‘song of the smelters’; 
a ‘consomol metallurgical song’ 
and a ‘song of sub-way build- 


ing. Swing it, boys, swing it! 
Hurry 
@ The Princeton University 


Press takes things too seriously, 
we've decided. Just as if we 
didn’t have enough to worry 
about, they scare us silly with a 
wild rumor of coming disaster. 
A form letter from them last 
week goes on at length about 
hurricanes and earthquakes, with 
an attached folder showing 
wrecked ships, wind-torn towns 
and general desolation. Be pre- 
pared for the next hurricane or 
earthquake, they warn, and now 
we can't sleep at nights. Guess 
welll have to buy the darned 
book after all. 


SHRDLU 
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to expanding operations of the au- 
tomotive industry. 

Cleveland Requirements for 
standard steel pipe out of jobbers 
stocks remain substantially un- 
changed, with industrial expansion 
repair work at a minimum. Require- 
ments for cast pipe offer more en- 
couragement with plans for new 
water distribution systems of a num- 
ber of small municipalities rapidly 
reaching the bidding stage. Bids 
went in last week for 240 tons of 
cast pipe for a water distribution 
system at Smithfield, O. Mike Chris- 
topher, Chagrin Falls, O., is report- 
ed low on general contract for the 
installation of 7300 feet of 24-inch 
cast pipe for a new intake at San- 
dusky, O. Cast and steel prices re- 
main firm. 

Boston—Large lots of cast pipe 
are pending, but with alternate bids 
accepted on some tonnages of large 
diameter material, a substantial por- 
tion of this business is expected to 
go steel or reinforced concrete. 
Buying of small lots is sustained, 
with the outlook for water line ex- 
tensions promising. Merchant steel! 
pipe demand is steady and shows 
improvement in the building indus 
try. 

New York—Housing projects of 
fer best prospects for steel pipe or 
ders, several of such jobs now pend 
ing or coming up for bids soon. 
Largest of these is 3500 tons of vari 
ous sizes for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., development. 

Most of 2600 tons, cast pipe, to be 
bought by contractors for upstate 
projects is still unplaced, smaller 
lots taking close to 750 tons being 
bought for Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
Hempstead, N. Y. and Livingston, 
N. J., the latter being 250 tons, most- 
ly 12-inch. New Haven, Conn., has 
closed on 345 tons, 6-inch, for public 
work through the procurement di- 
vision, that city. New York city is 
pressing for delivery on some sizes 
included in the recent 8000-ton pur- 
chase of cement-lined cast pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala. Pipe plants 
continue preparing for business ex- 
pected to materialize before the end 
of this quarter. While there has 
been some increase in spot lettings, 
most of the expected business will 
come from government sources, 
specifications for which are now in 
preparation. 

Seattle Tacoma has awarded 
1460 tons of 4 to 20-inch cast pipe 
to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, represent- 
ing United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. Acme Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, has general 
contract for an additional 250 tons, 
materials subcontract pending. Pa- 
cific Water Works Supply Co., Seat- 
tle, is low on 141 tons, alternate 
transite, for District 54, Seattle. 
Parker & Hill, Seattle engineers, 
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will open bids Sept. 14 for 27,000 
feet, 2 to 6-inch, with alternates, for 
District 50, Seattle. Lind and La- 
Crosse, Wash., and Harrison, Ida- 
ho, plan water system projects rang- 
ing from $12,000 to $15,000 each. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1460 tons, 4 to 20-inch for Tacoma, 
Wash., to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. through H. G. 
Purcell, Seattle. 

445 tons, 6 to 20-inch, Lanesboro, Mass., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1000 tons, 6 to 20-inch, Pawtucket, R. I. 

350 tons, 10-inch and under, Colchester, 
Mass. 

250 tons, 12-inch for Tacoma, Wash.; 
general contract to Acme Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle. 

200 tons, small sizes, Amherst, Mass. 


141 tons, district 54, Seattle; (alternate 
transite) Pacific Water Works Supply 
Co., Seattle, low. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


682 tons, plain end seamless pipe, speci- 
fication C-586, Long Beach, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

Unstated tonnage, 5-mile 12-inch pipe 
Tucumeari, New Mexico, to unnamed 
interest. 


e 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 73 


Cleveland — Sales of wire and 
wire rods reflect the steady improve- 
ment in demand from automotive 
suppliers. Producers of nuts and 
bolts, springs and many other mis- 
cellaneous automotive parts are 
gradually increasing operating 
schedules in preparation for the 
peak demand from auto builders the 
latter part of September and early 
October. Prices are steady. 

Chicago — Steel wire business 
continues to improve gradually. 
While miscellaneous sources ac- 
count for most shipments, automo- 
tive demand will be more promi- 
nent shortly. Several substantial 
automotive orders have been pend- 
ing lately, awaiting final specifica- 
tions. Road work requir:ng wire 
mesh continues active. Consumers’ 
stocks are reported light, but cur- 
rent buying is almost entirely for 
early needs. 


New York—With immediate ship- 
ment specified, buying of wire, wide- 
ly distributed as to products, has re- 
covered from the holiday lull, with 
additional gains made by some mate- 
rials. Furniture and bed spring 
trade demand for spring wire is ac- 
tive. Incoming volume for manu- 
facturers’ wire and some specialties 
is slightly heavier. Mail orders from 
miscellaneous consumers are more 
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numerous. There is also a slight im- 
provement in heavier goods, includ- 
ing rope, while government inquiry 
for various types of cable is rising. 
Demand for merchants goods in the 
larger distributing centers is good 
for this season. While there has 
been a mild gain in wire rods, the 
pick-up has been less pronounced 
than for finished products. 

Birmingham, Ala. Wire prod- 
ucts are particularly active and there 
is considerable increase both in cur- 
rent buying and shipments over the 
past week. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 73 


Most railroad activity is in repairs, 
various carriers resuming work 
at shops which have been closed or 
operating at a low rate. New York 
Central is calling back its shop men, 
indicating immediate start on the 
repair program for which a loan 
was made recently. 

New York Central is expected to 
open bids the first week in October 
on 28,600 tons of rails, plus acces- 
sories. This road has asked bids on 
15 diesel switch engines. 

Anthracite Coal Co., Pittston, Pa., 
has placed 500 mine cars with Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Co., in addition 
to 1000 of the same type recently 
bought. 

Illinois Central is reported to have 
leased 1000 box cars from American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Argentina is inquiring for 15,000 
tons of rails, which will probably 
go to European makers in view of 
that country’s standing imposition 
of a 20 per cent surcharge against 
dollar exchange. 

New York board of transportation 
will open bids Sept. 13 on 12 mis- 
cellaneous subway service cars. 
Southern Railway inquiry is still 
pending for six diesel-powered com- 
bination baggage and mail cars and 
six coaches with steel partitions. 


Car Orders Placed 


Anthracite Coal Co., Pittston, Pa., 500 
mine cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co.; in addition to 1000 cars previous- 
ly awarded. 


Locomotives Pending 
New York Central, 15 or more diesel 


switch engines; bids Sept. 27. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 72 
New York — Some substantial 
business in tin plate has been held 
up recently awaiting clarification of 








prices. With the food packing sea- 
son virtually at an end, movement 
of tin plate is near the lowest point 
since early this year. Export buy- 
ing continues extremely light. 

Pittsburgh Tin plate demand 
continues light, with production 
about 35 per cent. Domestic con- 
sumers are awaiting price develop- 
ments, while export buying is cur- 
tailed because foreign mills are able 
to supply most of the business 
abroad. The fact that inventories 
of consumers have been reduced 
materially indicates that some buy- 
ing must be done shortly to take 
care of the fall and winter packing 
season, 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 73 


Moderate improvement in_ bolt, 
nut and rivet demand the latter 
half of August is being retained 
so far this month. Railroad needs 
still lag, but miscellaneous users 
have been better buyers and auto- 
motive consumption is expanding. 
Some farm equipment manufactur- 
ers have scheduled better operations 
over the next 60 days. While little 
new freight car and locomotive 
building is in early prospect, more 
activity at repair shops is contem- 
plated. Shipyards are expected to 
maintain releases around recent 
levels, if not improve them, the 
next several weeks. Operations of 
bolt and nut makers are estimat- 
ed at slightly above 30 per cent. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 74 


New York—Indications point to a 
general reaffirmation of ferroalloy 
prices. Ferromanganese is holding 
at $92.50, duty paid, Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, and domestic spiegel- 
eisen, 19 to 21 per cent, at $28, Pal- 
merton, Pa., and 26 to 28 per cent, 
at $33. Specifications in ferroalloys 
so far this month indicate Septem- 
ber will show a gain over August, 
which, in turn, increased 15 to 20 
per cent over July, according to lead- 
ign sellers. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 73 


New York Naphthalene flakes 
and balls in barrel lots to jobbers 
have been reduced 1 cent a pound 
to 5.75c, f.o.b. eastern plants. Being 
between seasons, current demand is 
light. Distillates are more active, 
notably toluol and xylol, demand 
by the lacquer and industrial fin- 
ishing trade having improved ma- 
terially. Industrial demand _ for 
phenol has gained slightly, with 
prices unchanged. 











Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 72 


New York New structural ton- 
nage, bid or pending, includes 9000 
tons for elevated highways and 
bridges in the New York district, 
involving 675 tons, Pennsylvania 
railroad bridges, Woodbridge, N. J., 
closing Sept. 16. Elmhurst Con- 
tracting Co., New York, is low on 
the 7000-ton elevated highway, 
Queens, closing Sept. 8. Small lot 
inquiries and those in the 300 to 500 
tons group are slightly more nu- 
merous, public work predominating. 
Fabricated prices continue low, with 
competition for tonnage keen. 

Pittsburgh Several large jobs 
are included among structural in- 
quiries and awards. Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has booked 
310 tons for the Disney, Okla., dam 
project. 

Cleveland Inquiries from pub- 
lic sources continue to dominate the 
structural market with a number of 
school and bridge projects to come 
up for bids soon. Outstanding pend- 
ing work is for the west approach 
to the Main street bridge, Cleveland, 
bids Sept. 20. Private work re- 
mains drab, although considerable 
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ing problems. 
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more optimism is prevalent today. 
Fabricated prices continue erratic. 
Chicago New inquiries total 
less than 7000 tons, with only a few 
items involving 100 tons or more. 
Awards are scant, headed by 550 
tons for a Kenosha, Wis., track 
elevation. Pending business is fairly 
heavy, and larger tonnages are ex- 
pected in the market shortly. 
Boston Bulk of the larger 
structural contracts continue to go 
to shops outside the New England 
district. New awards approximate 
1009 tons, including 463 tons, high 
schoo] addition, Medford, Mass. 
Pending bridge tonnage is estimat- 
ed at around 400 tons, mostly I- 
beam or stringer spans. New in- 
quiry includes the Providence, R. 
I., post office annex, closing Oct 7 
at Washington and several schools 
and hospitals. Public work about to 
come out in Connecticut is heavy. 
Buffalo — The Lakeview housing 
project, involving 214 tons of struc- 
tural, reinforcing, roofing and trim 
steel, with bids closing Sept. 20, is 
the highlight of the local market. 
In addition to another local slum 
clearance project, for which an 


$821,000 federa! loan has been ap- 
proved, eight WPA projects, involv- 
ing more 


Liv’ 


than a million dollars, 
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have been approved by the city com- 
mon council. 

Phliadelphia Public works jobs 
are coming out slowly. Prospective 
work includes the Allegheny avenue 
bridge, taking 2000 tons. Other jobs 
include high schools for Wyomissing 
and Coatesville, Pa. Oil refineries 
are outstanding among the few pri- 
vate inquiries pending. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Structurals 
have been in slack demand in the 
past few weeks. Mills here report 
rather spasmodic and widely scat- 
tered business. 

San Francisco Although new 
inquiries and pending business ex- 
ceeds 50,000 tons, awards aggregat- 
ed only 1579 tons. This brought 
the total to date to 94,923 tons com- 
pared with 121,579 tons in 1937. 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co. booked 575 tons for a 
storage building at the naval base, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Seattle Bids for The Narrows 
bridge, near Tacoma, called Sept. 2, 
were returned unopened and the 
date advanced to Sept. 27. The proj- 
ect involves 10,528 tons shapes and 
5000 tons cables and castings. Es- 
timates of tonnages in galvanized 
steel towers for Bonneville transmis- 
sion lines, bids to Bonneville Ad- 
ministration, Portland, Sept. 19 and 
23, vary from 6000 to 8000 according 
to design. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


3100 tons, Pensacola dam and power 
house, Grand river dam authority, Dis- 
ney, Okla., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1600 tons, piling, sewage disposal plant, 
New Haven, Conn., to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; through New 
Haven Roads Construction Co., New 
Haven. 

1510 tons, state office building, Madison, 
Wis., to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee 

1500 tons, addition to Chamber of Com- 
merce building, 900 Main, Inc., Hous- 
ton, Tex., to Mosher Steel Co., Houston. 

1300 tons, hangar No. 1, Lowry field, 
Colorado, for U. S. government, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

740 tons, warehouse, Frankfort Distillery, 
Dundalk, Md., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

700 tons, state bridge, Valley Falls 
Village connection, Rensselaer county, 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 








See Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 10...... 18,088 
Week ended Sept. 3....... 26,428 
Week ended Aug. 27...... 22,378 
This week, 1987........... 23,743 


Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 
Weekly average, 1938 
Weekly average, August.. 28,101 
Total to date, 1937......... 949,369 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 652,003 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Bethlehem, Pa.; Fitzgerald Bros. Con- 
struction Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., $208,- 
098.50, bids Aug. 9, Albany. 

575 tons, storage building, specification 
8871, naval base, San Diego, Calif., 
to Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., Minneapolis. 

550 tons, track elevation, Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad, Kenosha, Wis., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Chicago. 

510 tons, assembly. building, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., La Porte, Ind., to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. 

470 tons, contract 6, Cross Bay boulevard 
project, Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

463 tons, high school addition, Medford, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; D’Amore Construction Co., 
Boston, general contractor. 

450 tons, Polish pavilion, worlds’ fair, 
New York, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

325 tons, docks and warehouses, Bull 
Navigation Co., Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Aetna Iron & Steel Co. 

300 tons, auditorium, fair grounds, 
Yerba Buena Island, San Francisco, 
to Herrick Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 

300 tons, East Monroe street bridge, 
Chicago, by Ketler-Elliott Co. to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

270 tons, Netherlands building, worlds’ 
fair, New York, to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

265 tons, Market’ street underpass, 
Louisville, Ky., to Louisville Bridge & 
Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. 

255 tons, bridge 5F, Roxana, Madison 
county, Illinois, to Stupp Bros. Bridge 
& Iron Co., St. Louis. 

250 tons, school, Barker, N. Y., to Ernst 
Iron Works Inc., Buffalo, Roy Stock- 
well, Lockport, N. Y., general con- 
tractor. 

245 tons, state bridge, Sec. 9F, McHenry 
county, Johnsburg, IIl., to Midland 
Structural Steel Co., Cicero, Ill. 

230 tons, bridge, Fairmount City, Ill., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

205 tons, additional story, wings 2 and 
3, Navy building, Washington, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
James Baird Co., Washington, general 
contractor. 

200 tons, building, Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn., to Standard Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Hartford. 

200 tons, girls’ vocational school, Wood- 
bridge, N. J., to Hudson Structural 
Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

200 tons, state bridge over Belle Fourche 
river, Moorcroft, Wyo., to Midwest 
Steel & Iron Works, Denver. 

180 tons, bridge Sec. 10F-1 Wyanet, 
Bureau county, Illinois, to Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

153 tons, bridge in La Plata county, 
Colorado, to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, factory, Federated Metals divi- 
sion, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., Los Angeles, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

150 tons, warehouse and grease plant, 
General Petroleum Corp., Vernon, 
Calif., to Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

150 tons, procurement division, treasury 
department, New York, curb angles, 
to Ameriean Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

130 tons, beam bridge sec. 56-F, Alexis, 
Warren county, Illinois, to Wendnagel 
& Co., Chicago. 

128 tons, bridge No. 3, road 25, Shelby 
county, Ohio, to Burger Iron Co., 
Akron, O. 


125 tons, structural steel for framing 
one hangar, state procurement divi- 
sion, Richmond, Va., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., $9116, bids 
Sept. 2, pro. 3070. 

112 tons, bridge No. 1711, Washington, 
Ind., to Central States Bridge Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

100 tons, piling, bulkhead, lighthouse 
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bureau, Turkey Point, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
through A. M. Hazell, New York, gen- 
eral contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


15,528 tons, Narrows bridge, Washington 
state, bids postponed to Sept. 27, at 
Olympia. 

7000 tons, elevated highway and ap- 
proaches, 45th to 64th.streets, Queens, 
N. Y.; Elmhurst Contracting Co., New 
York, low, bids Sept. 8, president, bor 
ough of Queens, N. Y. 

6000 tons, or more, depending on design, 
Bonneville transmission towers; bids 
to Bonneville administration, Portland, 
Sept. 19 and 23. 

1000 tons, water softening plant, Frid- 
ley, Minn., for city of Minneapolis 

890 tons, Roza diversion dam, Washing- 
ton state, materials to be supplied by 
Bureau of teclamation; Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Boise, Ida., general con- 
tractor. 

800 tons, auditorium, Oberlin college, 
Oberlin, O. 

675 tons, grade crossing eliminations, 
Pennsylvania’ railroad, Woodbridge, 
N. J.; bids Sept. 16, A. C. Watson, chief 
engineer, New York zone, Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York. 

550 tons, Montgomery Ward 4-story 
building, Detroit, closing Sept. 20. 
500 tons, medical building, Rawlens Co., 

Harttord, Conn. 

500 tons, state bridges, Goshen, Bemus 
Point and Chemung county, New 
York. 

500 tons, medical building, Hartford, 
Conn. 

428 tons, grade separation ramps, Lin- 
den street, Queens approach, Bronx- 
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MANY FINE PEOPLE 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort—the genial 
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atmosphere of the world’s largest hotel. 
When you come to The Stevens, you'll 
find their stories true. This wide-spread 
sood will is the result of the constant 
effort of our entire staff to make the most 
discerning traveler really feel at home. 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 





Whitestone bridge, New York bids 
Sept. 15, Triborough Bridge authority 
New York 

350 tons, Lakeview housing project, Buf 
falo, bids Sept. 20. 

350 tons, three warehouses McChord 
Field, Fort Lewis, Wash.; Allen & 
Earley, Tacoma, general contractor 

300 tons, addition to assembly building 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson 
N. J. 

300 tons, addition to buildings 6 and 6A 
Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Kankakee, I] 

250 tons, warehouses, Scott Field, Belle 
ville, Ill., Smith-Cooke Constructior 
Co., St. Louis, low. 

245 tons, coach shop, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois railway, Danville, Ill., closing 
Sept. 15. 

230 tons, Washington state highway proj 
ects; bids at Olympia Sept. 20 

200 tons, skating rink, Boston Skating 
club, Boston 

200 tons, high school, Coatesville, Pa 
bids Sept. 27. 

200 tons, high school, Wyomissing, Pa 
bids Sept. 12. 

165 tons, state bridge, project FAP-351- 
Strasburg, Colo. 

152 tons, state of Wisconsin highway 
department, four 61-foot, 2-girde! 
spans for bridge No. 464, Appleton 
Wis., closing Sept. 13 

135 tons, state highway bridge, Phila 
delphia. 

125 tons, refuse incinerating plant, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

125 tons, steel plate girder bridge, 82 
foot span, over Boston & Maine rail 
road, Main street, Athol, Mass.; bids 
Sept. 13, department of public works, 
G. H. Delano, chief engineer, Boston. 
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125 tons, five radial gates and gate 
hoists, specification 1116-D, Black Can- 
yon canal, Payette Division, Boise proj- 
ect, Idaho; bids Sept. 14. 

125 tons, municipal building, 
N. J 

125 tons, school, Bernards, N. J., 
Sept. 13. 

125 tons, trash racks and gates, Heart 
Mountain project, Wyo.; bids to recla- 
mation bureau, Cody, Sept. 7. 

118 tons, Hancock and Village bridges, 
Irasburg, Vt.; Ryan & Densmore, Clare- 
mont, N. H., general contractor at $17,- 
732 and $10,308 respectively, bids Sept. 
2, Montpelier. 

112 tons, Mountairy bridge, Philadelphia; 
bids in. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, bridge, Poult- 
ney, Vt.; P. C. Ricci, Newport, N. H., 


Emerson, 


bids 
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“HOLIER” 
THAN THOU! 


No, that’s not an attitude we've 
struck. It's just a matter of business 
with us. 


Since we sell holes—of every con- 
ceivable shape and size in Sheet 
Aluminum, Brass, Tin, Steel, Copper 
and Zinc, we can't help but feel 
just a little holier than most folks. 


Weve been perforators for a long 
time (which means we oughi to know 
what it's all about), but we're still 
plenty fast on our feet in spite of our 
years in business. 


We are in the habit of carrying large 
stocks of standard gauges — and 
we're in the habit of getting special 
orders out when wanted. Now do 
we get that order? 


58 Years in Business 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
171 York St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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general contractor, $14,672, bids Sept. 
2, Montpelier. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, steel stringer 
bridge over New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad, Pittsfield, Mass., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Arute Bros., Inc., New Britain, Conn., 
general contractor. 

100 tons, laboratory building, Atlantic 
tefining Co., Philadelphia; bids Sept. 
16. 

Unstated tonnage, five radial gates and 
hoists Black Canyon project, Ida.; 
bids to Bureau at Denver Sept. 14; 
Spec. 1116-D. 

Unstated tonnage, steel framing for fish 
hatchery, Leavenworth, Wash., bids to 
reclamation bureau, Denver, Sept. 15; 
Spec, 1115-D. 

Unstated tonnage, 6-span, 245 foot over- 
pass, Meagher county, Montana; Peter 
Kiewit Sons Co., Omaha, general con- 


tractor. 
Unstated tonnage, 67-foot plate girder 
underpass, at Laurel, Mont.; W. P. 


Roscoe, Mont., con- 
tractor. 

Unstated tonnage, trashracks, gates, etc. 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co., Camas, 
Wash.; L. H. Hoffman, Portland, Oreg.., 
general contractor. 


Billings, general 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, 


New York 


Page 73 


Inquiries are again 
coming out heavier than current 
awards, new contracts being esti- 
mated at 1500 tons, including a sub- 
way section, Brooklyn. Exclusive of 
Connecticut, pending tonnage, bid or 
being figured, approximates 9000 
tons. New York state highway mesh 
requirements have mostly been pur- 
chased for outstanding active needs. 
Prices on both bars and mesh con- 
tinue to be shaded on the larger lots. 

Cleveland Reinforcing bar ton- 
nage involved in private projects, 
for which estimates were requested 
during August, totaled only 170 
tons. This compares with 693 tons 
during July. Character of inquiries 
so far this month indicate little im- 
provement. August tonnage was 
made up of a number of smal] jobs, 
few of which exceeded 25 tons. Bids 
are due Sept. 20 for the West ap- 
proach to the Main street bridge, 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 10 ..... 17,114 
Week ended Sept. 3....... 10,945 
Week ended Aug. 27...... 8,331 
co) | oy 12,097 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, 1938...... 7,029 
Weekly average, August.. 9,892 
Total to date, 1937........ 238,987 
Total to date, 1938......... 260,063 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








































































Cleveland, involving 1500 tons of 
bars. Fabricated prices remain 
weak. 

Pittsburgh —— Pending business 


is increasing, most of which is for 
public works. New inquiries for 
private construction lately have 
been small. Reinforcing bar prices 
continue to grow firmer, especially 
on smaller contracts. It is expected 
no change will be made in the pub- 
lished price for next quarter, with 
the tendency toward better estab- 
lishment of the 2.05c base for billet 
bars. 

Chicago While private build- 
ing work gradually is increasing, 
government spending for hospitals, 
veterans’ buildings, army facilities 
and PWA projects continue the 
mainstay of concrete bar business. 
Large lots will be required for army 
work in Illinois, particularly in con- 
nection with the development of 
Scott field, Belleville, Ill, as the 
center of army air activities. With 
prices still subject to concessions, 
no increase in base quotations is in 
prospect next quarter, although the 
tendency is toward a firmer market. 

Boston—Reinforcing steel inquiry 
is heavier with 780 tons, mesh and 
bars pending for Connecticut high- 
ways and bridges, bids in. Hospitals, 
schools, barracks and other public 
works are coming up for bids in bet- 
ter volume. Small lot buying is 
well sustained, but on the larger 
tonnages prices continue soft. 

Philadelphia—Work is expected to 
get under way about Dec. 15 on the 
Susquehanna river flood control in 
Pennsylvania for which $4,770,200 is 
available. The job will take an un- 
determined tonnage of bars. Some- 
what firmer prices are noted on gov- 
ernment work. 

San Francisco — Reinforcing steel] 
market was the most active one of 
the year with awards aggregating 
13,610 tons, bringing the total for 
the year to 94,397 tons compared 
with 71,999 tons in 1937. Outstand- 
ing awards included 4300 tons for 
the parcel post building, Los An- 
geles, secured by Judson Steel Corp., 
through distributors, Trojan Steel 
Co., Los Angeles, and 3750 tons for 
the Hansen dam, Los Angeles, taken 
by Ceco Steel Products Corp., Los 
Angeles. Inquiries aggregate more 
than 13,000 tons. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


Parcel Post building, Los 
Angeles, to Judson Steel Corp., San 
Francisco; through Trojan Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

3750 tons, Hansen dam, for United States 
Engineer office, Los Angeles, to Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., Los Angeles. 

2000 tons, United States Engineer office, 
proposal 132, Los Angeles, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

875 tons, two 500-man barracks, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, to Alamo Iron 


4300 tons, 
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Works, San Antonio, Tex.; A. J. Rife 
Construction Co., Dallas, Tex., general 
contractor. 

650 tons, dam, Whitney Point, army en- 
gineers, Binghamton, N. Y., to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, through 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co:, 
Cleveland. 

615 tons, bridge, Clinton county, Lock 
Haven, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., through C. W. Good, 
Lancaster, Pa., contractor. 

575 tons, business administration school, 
Boston university, Boston, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through 
Turner Construction Co., Boston. 

425 tons, grade elimination, Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Boro Asphalt 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

350 tons, garage, Grand avenue near fifth 
street, Los Angeles, to unnamed in- 
terest. 

350 tons, units 206 and 207, Veterans, 
Los Angeles, to unnamed interest. 

345 tons, mesh, state highway project 
RC-3979, Barnes Corners-West Low- 
ville, Lewis county, New York, to 
American Steel & Wire Co., New York; 
Mid-State Builders, Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
general contractor, bids July 26, Al- 
bany. 

310 tons, bridges, Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, through Elec- 
tric Welding Co., Pittsburgh. G. A. & 
F,. M. Wagman, Dallastown, Pa., con- 
tractor, 

300 tons, 7-story state office building, 
Nashville, Tenn., to Wilson-Weesner 
& Wilkinson, Nashville; Niles Year- 
wood, Nashville, general contractor. 

250 tons, 300 men barracks, March Field, 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 

250 tons, elevated public highway and 
approaches, Marginal street from 
Canal to Leory streets, New York, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Newark, 
m, +t: P. FT. Cox Construction Co., 
contractor. 

200 tons, barrack building No. 78, vet- 
erans’ hospital, Bath, N. Y., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Spence 
Bros., Saginaw, Mich., general con- 
tractors. 

185 tons, Quartermaster department, in- 
vitation 6694-39-30-4, March Field, 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 

180 tons, Henderson disposal plant, 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle; 
General Construction Co., Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 

180 tons, foundation work, Philadelphia 
navy yard, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, infirmary, Vauclain Home, San 
Diego county, California, to unnamed 
interest. 

147 tons, highway work, in Mendocino, 
Mariposa and Lassen county, Cali- 
fornia, for state, to unnamed interests. 

140 tons, highway mesh, Harrison, N. J., 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
through Highway Corp., New York. 

136 tons, high school addition, Medford, 
Mass., to Morrison-Stevens Co., Bos- 
ton; D’Amore Construction, Co., Bos- 
ton, general contractor. 

135 tons, state procurement division, 
New Orleans, to Orleans Materials & 
Equipment Co., New Orleans, $6730.31, 
bids Aug. 31, pro, 16274. 

110 tons, high school building, Muncie, 
Ind., to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

106 ‘tons, concrete section, Badger 

Island bridge, Kittery, Me., to Ban- 

croft & Martin Rolling Mills, Port- 

land, Me.; Ellis C. Snodgrass, Portland, 
general contractor, $87,299.90, bids 

Aug. 17. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh, awarded 1400 linear feet 

steel H-beams for piling and Amer- 

ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 48 tons, 

structural steel. Superstructure, 555 

tons, awarded Harris Structural Steel 

Co., New York, previously noted. 
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LIQUIDATION 


Entire equipment consisting of Machine Shop, Brass, Iron, 


Steel Foundries, Woodworking 


Department, Pipe Bending 


Department, Power Plant, of the 


PITTSBURGH VALVE, FOUNDRY 


plant located at 
26th & Allegheny Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


& CONSTRUCTION CO. 





Tele. Atlantic 7728 Tele. Atlantic 6630 


Tele. Grant 


2497 





LATHES 


Geared head, single back geared, 


1 


double back geared, triple back 
geared, friction geared head. 


2” to 54” swing 


6’ to 35’ beds . 
LeBlond-Schumacher & Boyes-Bridge- 


port-Bridgeford-Pittsburgh-Lodge & 
Shipley-New Haven. 
TURRET LATHES 


Gisholt 344” bore ale 
Harrington 22” x 9’ friction geared 


head. 


2—Jones & Lamson 2%” x 24” 


6 


Krhoe 


i eet 


1— 


bm 


—Springfield 20” x 7’ Universal 
Bardons & Oliver 20” 
Jones & Lamson 3” X 36” 
VERTICAL BORING MILLS 
6’ Niles 
12’ Niles 
7’ Cincinnati 
-10’ Cincinnati 
3’ King 
—6’ King 
—60” Colburn 
—42” Bullard New Era type 
-36” Bullard New Era type 
-30” Builard plain 
HORIZONTAL BORING MILLS 
-_Nv. 4 Beaman Smith 
No. 2 Beaman Smith 
PLANERS 
Detrick & Harvey 7’ x 7’ x 18’ con 
vertible open side 
Niles Bement Pond 2 heads cross 
rail 2 side heads 
RADIAL DRILLS 
2%’ American 
-4’ American 
6’ American 
5’ Prentice 
6’ Prentice 
7’ Fosdick 
3’ Carlton 
PLAIN DRILLS 
1’ Prentice 
—5’ Prentice 
i’ Prentice 
4’ Bement 
—5’ Bement 
—3’ Carlton 
-40” Bement 
20” Barnes 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLS 
Bausch 16 spindles 
Bausch 8 spindles 
TAPPING MACHINES 
Baker 16” Vertical 
Exeter 12” Vertical 
Baker 4” Vertical 
Exeter 6” Vertical 
Saunders 8” Vertical 
MILLING MACHINES 
Brown & Sharpe No. 1 Universal 
Cincinnati No, 4 Universal 
-American No. 0 Valve 
VAN-STONE MACHINES 
Pittsburgh flanging & Belling 
machine. 
Niles 52” x 32’ special turret head. 
Lehman 


—Springfield 18” x 6’ Universal 


1—Ball F 
l Barret 


1—Pittsbt 


ACING MACHINES 

acing machine 

3-way valve facing 
GRIN DERS 


irgh Dry Tool grinder 


1—Cincinnati No. 1 Universal 
and grinder 

& Sharpe No. 3 Universal 
eylindrical grinder 


1—Brown 


1—Oliver 
1—Sellers 
1—6 spinc 


1—Dill Sl 
BOLT & 


1—Acme : 
1 Acme 


No. 5 twist drill 


cuttel 


No. 1 Universal grinder 


ile automatic grinder 
SLOTTERS 

otter 

PIPE THREADING 
CHINES 


MA 


1—Acme 2” double head bolt threader 


3” single head bolt threader 


3%” single head 


threader 


Landis 
Landis 
Landis 
Landis 
Merrill 


fr pee amd freed fr 


2” Pipe threader 
4” Pipe threader 
6” Pipe threader 
8” Pipe threader 
12” Pipe’ threader 


Landis head 


1—Baker 


1—Warner & Swasey 16” double 


key latt 
A 
2—Ingers¢ 
type FR 
Worthi 


_ 


KEYSEATER 
Bros. No. 2 


1e 
IR COMPRESSORS 
11 Rand 14” x 14 
I steam driven 
ngton 15” x 


motor driven 
GENERATOR SETS 


220 K. 
200 K. 
chronou 


1—H. P. 
General 
AC & 


2—36” x € 


W. steam driven 


bolt 


with 


head 


W. direct motor driven syn 


s motor 
MOTORS 


to 75 H. P. Westinghouse 
Electric-Allis Chalmers 


EP 4 


FOUNDRY 


6” cast iron tumbling 


mill 


1—54” x 96” steel plate tumbling mill 
plates, power squeezers, 


Stripping 


jaw squeezers, Case _ jolting 


chines, 
mouldin 
over jol 


ma- 


Osborne Little Wonde! 


g machine, Herman 


t moulding machines, 


roll 
port- 


able snagging grinders, squeezer 


mouldin 
molding 
Piper sé 
mixer Vv 


g machines, stripping 


jolt 


machines, Beardsley & 


ind slinger, Standard 


vith revolving screen 


sand 
and 


conveyor bucket elevator, ladles, 
cast iron and steel flasks. 


WATER TOWER 


1—80,000 Gallon 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Vertical a 
chines, 


pumps 
gasoline 
chines, 
sand i 
shears, 


WOODWORKING 
Hand jointers, swing saws, cut 


nd horizontal testing 


ma- 


Burnell testing machine, 
power driven hack saw, triplex 
motor driven capstans, 
hoist engines, welding ma- 
forging hammer, Pangborn 
last machine, alligator 
layout & bending tables 


saw, upright drill, planers, 


saw, rip 


PHONE .... WRITE .. 


saw, wood trimmer. 


. . WIRE 


Complete data upon request 


THOMAS J. LLEWELYN 


911 Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


EQUIPMENT 


off 
band 


























100 tons, bank, Bakersfield, Calif., to 
Kyle & Co., Fresno, Calif. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1200 tons, Lakeview housing project, 
Buffalo; bids Sept. 20, also includes 
250 toms of steel joists, 240 tons steel 
roofing and 100 tons steel window 
frames 

885 tons, Port Allen wharf, Kauai, T. H.; 
bids Sept. 19 

792 tons, elevated highway and ap- 
proaches, retaining walls, etc., 45th to 
64th streets, Queens, N. Y.; Elmhurst 
Contracting Co., New York, low bids 
Sept. 8, president, borough of Queens 

790 tons, Roza diversion dam, Washing- 
ton state; Morrison-Knudsen ., 
Boise, Ida., general contractor, mate- 
rials to be furnished by government. 

735 tons, Washington state highway 
projects; bids at Olympia, Sept. 20. 

546 tons, sewer, Cropsey avenue, 
Brooklyn; P. T. Tomasetti Contracting 
Co., Brooklyn, low. 

00 tons, grade crossing eliminations, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Woodbridge, 
N. J.; bids Sept. 16, A. C. Watson, chief 
engineer, New York zone, Pennsylvania 
station, New York. 

150 tons, mesh, two sections, Merritt 
parkway, Westport and Fairfield, 
Conn.; bids in 

400 tons, water works, Evansville, Ind. 

390 tons, barracks building, Ft. Brady, 
Mich, 

320 tons, two bridges Merritt parkway, 
Connecticut; bids in. 

289 tons, invitation 67142-4, U. S. treas- 
ury procurement office, Columbus, O.; 
Builders Structural Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, low bidders 

280 tons, additional buildings, state hos- 
pital, Central Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

250 tons, state cancer hospital, Colum- 
bia, Mo., bids Sept. 20. 

200 tons, concrete portion, Ferry street 
bridge, New Haven, Conn.; C. W. 
Blakeslee & Son, New Haven, general 
contractor, 

200 tons, bridge, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


200 tons, school, Pawtucket, R. I. 

175 tons, mesh, state highway, Rens- 
selaer county, New York; bids in. 

167 tons, foundations, Triborough hos- 
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pital, Queens, N. Y.; Moccia Construc- 
tion Corp., Brooklyn, low, bids in. 

160 tons, school building, Glencoe, Il}. 

160 tons, Queensboro bridge roadway, 
inquiry 227808, procurement division, 
New York; Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., low bidder. 

150 tons, addition to barracks, Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., Ross Engineering Co., 
New York, low. 

114 tons, highway work, Graham county, 
Arizona; bids Sept. 16. 

110 tons, Heart Mountain project; bids to 
reclamation bureau, Cody, Wyo., 
Sept. 7. 

100 tons, state armory, Olympia, Wash.; 
A. F. Mowat, Seattle, low. 

Unstated, $120,000, 600 foot span, 
Yakima county, Washington; bids to 


county commissioner, Yakima, Sept. 15. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh The trend in pig 
iron demand here continues upward 
despite the holiday interruption, and 
a further gain in shipments this 
month is indicated. Producers have 
made no formal price announce- 
ment, but are accepting fourth quar- 
ter business at the current market. 

Cleveland Releases against con- 
tracts hold around the rate of late 
August. With output of automo- 
tive castings expanding, however, 
a gain in pig iron shipments is seen 
for the next week or two. Demand 
from makers of domestic heating 
equipment, pipe shops and miscel- 
laneous foundries also is expected 
to improve seasonally. 

Chicago Further increase in 
pig iron shipments is looked for 
this month, following a 45 per cent 
gain during August. Automotive 


... THAT IS MORE 
THAN SKIN DEEP! 


Through its entire micrometered 
thickness, from coil’s beginning to 
end, SUPERIOR STAINLESS 
STRIP imparts an equivalent de- 
gree of finished lustre to its fab- 
ricated product. Its non-corrosive 
and metallurgical qualities are 
daily effecting broader markets... 
and at a savings to 
both manufacturer 
and consumer. 
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consumption is expanding while 
some farm equipment manufactur- 
ers plan better schedules. Most job- 
bing foundries are operating four 
days a week or less but have in- 
creased output slightly the past 30 
days. Consumers are fairly well 
covered on future iron needs, hence 
there is little interest in fourth quar- 
ter buying. 

Boston — Reaffirming of pig iron 
prices for fourth quarter is expect- 
ed to become general following the 
lead of several furnaces. Buying 
continues sluggish with shipments 
against orders still ahead of new 
sales. Concrete instances of slight- 
ly heavier foundry melt are appear- 
ing, although to date most jobbing 
foundries have experienced little, if 
any, improvement in consumption. 
Spot sales are small. Several tex- 
tile mill equipment foundries are 
gradually accumulating better or- 
ders, but buying by such consumers 
has not developed, with stocks held 
by most still substantial. 

New York While not all have 
taken formal action, eastern pig 
iron producers generally indicate 
prices will be reaffirmed for fourth 
quarter. Some leading sellers have 
already taken such action. Specifi- 
cations so far this month have 
shown a little improvement, with 
principal tonnage coming from man- 
ufacturers of heating equipment and 
soil pipe, as has been the case for 
the past several weeks. Export buy- 
ing has included some modest lots 
of foundry and basic iron for China. 
Scattered inquiries are noted, but, 
generally speaking, foreign buying 
continues light. 

Philadelphia Announcement of 
unchanged prices for next quarter 
by some interests has resulted in 
less apprehension on the part of 
consumers, and forward buying is 
lagging. Some tonnage booked for 
this quarter, however, is not expect- 
ed to move before next month. The 
foundry melt is up slightly at about 
40 per cent. 

Buffalo Shipments are slight- 
ly heavier but still unsatisfactory 
to producers. Large orders are 
searce and most releases are light. 
Foundry operations are spotty. Mid- 
state melters working on machinery 
are more active, but foundries de- 
pendent on the petroleum trade are 
quiet. Heating equipment manu- 
facturers are faring best locally. 

Reaffirmation of pig iron prices 
for fourth quarter delivery by cer- 
tain Buffalo producers is expected 
to be followed by other eastern fur- 
naces shortly. 

Cincinnati Pig iron movement 
varies only slightly from the August 
rate, but a moderate pickup is an- 
ticipated this month. Operations of 
jobbing foundries show spotty im- 
provement, more than overcoming 
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lighter demand for machine tool 
castings. New business is slow, be- 
ing confined to fill-in orders, a con- 
dition traced to forward buying 
earlier this quarter. 

St. Leuis — Pig iron shipments 
are heavier than a month ago, re- 
flecting further expansion in the 
melt. Users of both foundry and 
basic iron show gains in consump- 
tion, while activity at malleable 
shops is steady. New business is 
light, being confined to smal] lots. 
Some farm equipment manufactur- 
ers have increased their schedules 
above the July-August rate. Un- 
changed pig iron prices are looked 
for next quarter. 

Birmingham, Ala. Southern pig 
iron melters are exceptionally busy 
with blast furnace operations at the 
highest point of several months. 
Melters report continued satisfac- 
tory bookings and some increase in 
current shipments against business 
already booked. Thirteen furnaces 
remain active. 

Toronto, Ont. Pig iron inquiries 
are heavier, but shipments remain in 
relatively smal] lots. The daily melt 
is about 60 per cent of capacity, 
with a 5 to 10 per cent gain indicat- 
ed for the next six weeks. Fourth 
quarter bookings, to start within 
the next two weeks, are expected 
to compare favorably with earlier 
quarters. Sales for the week to- 
taled about 1500 tons. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 76 


Pittsburgh Scrap is quiet and 
somewhat unsettled here. Local 
consumer buying is quiet but de- 
mand continues from mills outside 
the immediate district. This has 
the effect of holding prices at former 
levels, with No. 1 heavy melting 
steel continuing $15 to $15.50. Rail- 
road steel enjoys a good market, 
most available quantities being tak- 
en as soon as offered and holding 
at $16 to $16.50. 

Cleveland Movement of scrap 
is principally to outside consumers, 
on contracts, the price figuring back 
to a lower level than recently. Sev- 
eral grades have been reduced 50 
cents. Additional supply is ex- 
pected to follow resumption of op- 
erations by Fisher Body plant this 
week. 

Chicago Scrap prices have lost 
some of their recent strength, but 
with consumer buying inactive, quo- 
tations on steelworks grades nom- 
inally are unchanged. A local mill 
is understood to have paid $14 for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel the past 
week, but the tonnage is said to 
have been small. Lower prices pre- 
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vail on stove plate and cast bor- 
ings. 
Boston—Domestic demand for iron 


and steel scrap continues dull for 
both Eastern Pennsylvania and New 
England delivery with scattered 
wavering of prices on a few grades, 
notable No. 1 machinery for ship- 
ment to the former district and 
heavy breakable and cast borings 
for chemical use. However, prices 
are fairly steady. 

New York — Export scrap prices 
have strengthened following the 
purchase by the European cartel of 
80,000 tons, mostly heavy melting 
steel, from brokers participating in 
the sale of 300,000 tons last May. 
For No. 1 steel, $12, barge, has been 
paid, an advance of 50 cents. Stove 
plate for export is up $1 to $10 to 
$10.50, while No. 2 cast advanced 
nearly as much to $11 to $11.50. 
While a large part of the earlier 
300,000-ton sale remains to be 
shipped, heavier boat loadings are 
in prospect. Prices paid for the lat- 
est tonnage are substantially higher 
than those prevailing last May and 
give brokers a better balance on the 
combined transactions since the ris- 
ing market the past few months has 
made the previous business unprofit- 
able. Prices for domestic shipment 
of most scrap grades are unchanged. 

Philadelphia Eastern Pennsy]l 
vania scrap market has stiffene’| 
somewhat, partly reflecting addi 
tional export business with the 
European cartel. It is understood 
$14 has been offered for No. 1 steel, 
Port Richmond, for foreign deliv 


ery, with $13.50 prevailing further 
New 


south. domestic business is 
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light, although $14.50 is regarded as 
the minimum price on tonnage sales. 

Buffalo — Scrap continues steady, 
although no sales of any size have 
been reported in almost a month. 
While consumers have been existing 
on stocks, which in some cases are 
extremely large, dealers are turn- 


ing down bids below the current 
market. No. 1 heavy melting steel 


is $14 to $14.50, but some dealers 
are unable to obtain quality ma- 
terial at this level. 

Detroit Scrap prices are easier, 


influenced by weakness in other 
districts and by lagging demand 


from local melters. Heavy melting 
steel is off 25 cents, other reductions 
ranging up to $1 a ton. Bundles 
and busheling are about the only 
commodities moving here, and deal- 
ers’ yards are becoming congested. 
Mill stocks are ample for the pres- 
ent. Foundry demand is light and 
scattered. 

Cincinnati Mills are not dis- 
posed to make new commitments 
for scrap, but with dealers holding 
their accumulations in anticipation 
of higher prices, the market is 
steady and quotations nominally are 


unchanged. Upriver’ outlets’ for 
scrap are restricted, and district 
mill stocks are adequate for the 


present. 

St. Louis Dealer buying in cov: 
ering old contracts is maintaining 
a firm scrap market here. This is 
particularly true of No. 2 heavy 
steel and some specialties. The for 
mer for Granite City delivery has 
been advanced 50 cents to $12 to 
$12.50. Quotations otherwise are 
unchanged and largely nominal. 
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ECONOMICAL 


The most economical use of air power 







is obtained when each machine is fur- 
nished with the correct, most efficient 
working pressure. Hannifin Piston- 
type Regulating Valves are instantly 
j adjustable, accurate and dependable. 
Used with any type of air operated 


equipment, they improve performance, reduce costs. Write 


for Valve Bulletin 34-S. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Warehouse 


Cleveland—-While warehouse ship 
ments have declined slightly so far 
this month, jobbers are confident 
September will show a small in 
crease over August. The latter 
month was 10 per cent ahead ol 
July. Inventories of most distrib- 
utors are reported well balanced and 
relatively light. Prices are steady. 

Chicago—-With business lately at 
the best level since March, ware- 
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houses look for sales to reach the 
year’s peak within the next two 
months. Demand continues well di- 
versified as to products and types ol 
buyers. 

New York While steel ware- 
house volume is back to the pre-holi- 
day rate, little additional momen- 
tum has developed, volume about 
holding at last month’s pace. Struc- 
turals and heavier materials con- 
tinue to lag behind the _ lighter 
steels and specialties. Prices are 
unchanged with scattered shading 
on the more standard products. 

Philadelphia Warehouses are 
encouraged by the 5 per cent gain 
in dollar volume last month com- 
pared with July. This increase was 
in spite of the price cut July 30. 
September is showing a _ further 
slight upturn. 

Buffalo— Sales are _ recovering 
from the dip occasioned by the holi- 
day week-end. August was the best 
month to date this year. Specialties 
are moving at the best rate, with de- 
mand for heavy products as well as 
sheets slow to improve. 

Cincinnati—-Warehouses are ad- 
justing prices on sheets and strip to 
accord with the Middletown mill 
base, resulting in reductions of $3 to 
$4 a ton. Sales have improved since 
the holiday and are well diversified. 


St. Louis — Sales of certain ware- 
house items have improved notice- 
ably since the holiday, particularly 
building materials and_ tubular 
goods. Demand for galvanized sheets 
is active, while other sheets also 
are moving well. 


A.I.M.E. Committees To 
WelcomeBritish Delegates 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


Merriman, metallurgist, Seymour Mfg. 
Co., Seymour, Conn.; Alan Morris, re- 
search engineer, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; W. P. Price, chief 
chemist and metallurgist, Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Washington Committee 
J. W. Finch, director, bureau of mines, 
chairman; L. J. Briggs, national bureau 
of standards; W. M. Corse, consulting en- 
gineer; J. D. Conover, secretary, Amer- 
ican Mining congress; F. A. Dawbin, cap- 
tain, navy department. 


Pittsburgh Committee 

H. N. Eavenson, mining engineer, 
Eavenson, Alford & Auchmuty, chair- 
man; A. A. Bates, research department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; J. B. 
Carlock, chief engineer, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp.; W. C. Dowd, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., Monaca, Pa.; F. C. Frary, di- 
rector of research, Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa.; K. C. 
Heald, geologist, Gulf Oil Corp. 

H. B. C. Hellmers, superintendent, ox- 
ide department, American Zinc & Chem- 
ical Co., Langeloth, Pa.; E. A. Holbrook, 
dean, school of engineering and mines, 
University of Pittsburgh; C. E. Lesher, 
executive vice president, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co.; H. H. Lowry, director, coal research 


laboratory, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Thomas Moses, vice president, United 
States Steel Corp.; C. J. Ramsburg, vice 
president, Koppers Co.; J. F. Robinson, 
president, Peoples Natural Gas Co.; J. T. 
Ryan, vice president and general man- 
ager, Mine Safety Appliance Co.; S. A. 
Taylor, consulting engineer. 


Cleveland Committee 

Zay Jeffries, consultant, General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, chairman; R. C. Al- 
len, executive vice president, Oglebay, 
Norton & Co.; H. P. Croft, chief metal- 
lurgist, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; H. 
G. Dalton, senior partner, Pickands, 
Mather & Co.; K. H. Donaldson, profes- 
sor of mineral industries, Case School of 
Applied Science; F. C. Elder, chief metal- 
lurgist and director of research, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. 

D. B. Gillies, vice president, Republic 
Steel Corp.; Elton Hoyt MII, partner, 
Pickands, Mather & Co.; L. W. Kempf, 
metallurgist, Aluminum Co. of America; 
C. B. Murray, partner, Crowell & Murray; 
H. A. Schwartz, manager of research, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co.; 
Cc. E. Swartz, metallurgist, Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co.; W. P. Sykes, metal- 
lurgical engineer, Cleveland Wire Works, 
General Electric Co.; K. R. Van Horn, re- 
search metallurgist, Aluminum Co. of 
America; R. J. Wysor, president, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. 


Detroit Committee 

R. H. Hobrock, metallurgical research, 
Bundy Tubing Co., chairman; A. L. 
Boegehold, metallurgist, General Motors 
Research Laboratories; E. B. Drake, as- 
sistant professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, Wayne university; A. L. Marsh, 
president and general manager, Hoskins 
Mfg. Co.; F. A. Melmoth, vice president, 
Detroit Steel Casting Co.; A. E. Rhoads, 
vice president, Detroit Electric Furnace 
Co.; R. W. Roush, chief metallurgist, 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 


Chicago Committee 

Wilfred Sykes, assistant to president, 
Inland Steel Co., chairman; C. S. Traer, 
vice president, Acme Steel Co.; W. E. 
Hadley, manager of operations, Chicago 
district, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 
A. T. Clarage, president, Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill.; R. J. 
Aitchison, president, Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., North Chicago, Ill.; J. H. 
Walsh, works manager, Inland Steel Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.; G. E. Johnson, 
manager, International Smelting & Re- 
fining Co.; J. L. Hyland, district man- 
ager, Republic Steel Corp.; D. L. Col- 
well, vice president, Stewart Die Cast- 
ing Corp.; G. E. Rose, vice president, 
Wisconsin Steel Works, International 
Harvester Co.; C. W. Bergquist, super- 
intendent of public relations, Western 
Electric Co.; J. E. Daily, manager, Chi- 
cago district, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; W. E. Jewell, Inland Steel Co. 


More Saws Made 


@ Manufacture of saws and saw- 
blades in the United States in 1937 
increased sharply over 1935, accord- 
ing to the biennial census of manu- 
factures. Wage earners employed 
in this industry in 1937 numbered 
4384, compared with 3425 in 1935, 
an increase of 28 per cent. Wages 
in 1937 totaled $5,576,272, a gain of 
49.5 per cent over the total of $3,- 
730,985 in 1935. Value of products 
in 1937 was $19,853,034, compared 
with $13,649,287 in 1935, an increase 
of 45.5 per cent. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York — Formation of an in- 
ternational lead cartel whose aim 
will be to bring foreign production 
into balance with consumption was 
the outstanding development in non- 
ferrous metals last week. Foreign 
markets performed in a satisfactory 
manner in the face of European po- 
litical tension. Consumption of all 


metals is showing improvement 
here. 
Copper — Sales tapered after 


midweek but prices held at 10.12*<c, 
Connecticut, for electrolytic. Ship- 
ments to fabricators have increased. 
Export copper firmed, closing at 
10.22%c, c.i.f. European ports. 

Lead — About 75 per cent of to- 
tal foreign output will be represent- 
ed in the proposed Lead Producers 
association. Production is expected 
to be reduced from 5 to 10 per cent 
with an early advance in prices 
abroad to £16 or £18 compared 
with the second call level today of 
15 2s 6d. Following the announce- 
ment, domestic consumers bought 
actively but prices held at 4.75c, 
East St. Louis. 


Zinc—Sentiment continued cheer. 
ful as the galvanized sheet output 
rate rose to 59 per cent of capacity, 
the eighth consecutive weekly high 
for the year to date. Until the Lon- 
don price improves and holds its 
gains, it seems unlikely that Amer- 
ican sellers will benefit fully from 
the improved consumption. Prime 
western held at 4.75c, ast St. Louis. 

Tin With the exception of 
Wednesday when the navy bought 
bought actively, daily trading was 
at a dull pace. Prices fluctuated 
within narrow limits, Straits spot 
closing at 42.75c. 

Antimony — Sales again were 
confined generally to case lots and 
prices held unchanged at 11.25c, 
New York, for American spot and 
nominally 14.00c, duty paid New 
York, for Chinese spot. 


Ore Imports Steady 


Baltimore — Principal shipments 
of iron ore received here in the pe- 
riod Aug. 14-25 included 7939 tons 
from Sweden, 21,200 tons from 
Chile, 10,500 tons from Cuba and 
22,300 tons from Cruz Grande. All 
were for Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
latter also received 8200 tons of 
manganese ore from Cuba and 8250 
tons of manganese ore from Russia. 
Other receipts included 1154 tons 
of chrome ore, 400 tons of ferro- 
manganese, 7000 tons of Ilmenite 
sand, 250 tons of Zircon and 100 tons 
of Monasite sand. 

Philadelphia Manganese ore 
receipts during the week ended Sept. 
3 involved 5990 tons from India and 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 





-—————— Copper Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
Aug. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
3 10.12% 10.25 9.65 43.00 43.25 4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 11.25 35.00 
5 Holiday. 
6 10.12% 10.25 9.65 42.90 43.15 4.90 1.75 4.75 20.00 11.25 35.00 
7 10.12% 10.25 9.65 42.75 42.95 4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 11.25 35.00 
8 10.12% 10.25 9.65 42.90 43.10 4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 11.25 35.00 
9 10.12% 10.25 9.65 42.75 42.95 4.90 4.75 4.75 20.00 11.25 35.00 
MILL PRODUCTS *Chicago, No. 1 7.87 % -8.12 % 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as St. Louis 7.90-7.75 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 10.12%c Conn. copper Composition Brass Borings 
Sheets New York 5.50-5.75 
Yellow brass (high) , 16.75 
Copper, hot rolled ....... 18.25 Light Copper 
Lead, cut to jobbers CO ee ie 8.00 New York 6.37 % -6.62 4 
Zinc, eT te I aoe Sw eee bocce ele 9.75 Cleveland 6.12 % -6.37 % 
*Chicago 6.37  -6.62 
Tubes St. Louis 5.75-6.00 
High, yellow brass .19.50 ; 
Seamless copper 18.75 Light Brass 
Cleveland 3.62 2 -3.87 2 
Rods Chicago 1.25-4.50 
High yellow brass < 12.75 St. Louis -4.00-4.25 
Copper, hot rolled ...... .14.75 —— 
Anodes New York 4.00-4.25 
Copper, untrimmed 15.50 Cleveland ; 3.75-4.00 
Chicago , 4.25-4.50 
Wire St. Louis .. ' 3.50-3.75 
Yellow brass (high) 17.00 Zine 
New York 2.50-2.62 % 
OLD METALS Cleveland 2..25-2.50 
Nom. Del. buying prices St. Louis 2.50-2.75 
No. L Composition Red Brass Aluminum 
*New York ..... 6.10-6.35 30rings, Cleveland 6.25-6.50 
Cleveland : 6.75-7.00 Mixed, cast, Cleveland 8.75-9.00 
*Chicago ........ . 6.37 % -6.62» Clips, soft, Cleveland 12.75-13.00 
co ky Re 5.75-6.00 Mixed cast, St. Louis 7.75-8.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire SECONDARY METALS 
*New York, No. 1 7.87 % -8.12! Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads 10.75 
*Cleveland, No. 1 7.62 % -7.87 } Standard No. 12 aluminum 13.75-14.25 















5 tons from France. Imports also 
included 50 tons of steel tubes, 15 
tons of forgings and 10 tons of steel 


bars, all from Sweden. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 75 


London (By Cable) Steel 
trade in Great Britain is slow but 
the tone is more cheerful. Two 
blast furnaces have been started 
in Scotland on foundry iron. It is 
believed the curve of the depression 
has flattened out. The steel decline 
has been checked but sheetmakers 
are idle because of absence of export 
orders. One steel furnace has been 
restarted in the Middlesbrough dis- 
trict. 

The Continent reports the tense 
political situation dominates the 
market, restricting inquiry. The 
commission of comptoirs of the in- 
ternational steel cartel, in session 
this week, has decided to make no 
alteration in export prices. This 


Construction 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND City, Harold Burton, 
mayor, is planning construction of an 
addition to its municipal light plant 
costing $5,461,420; PWA grant of §$2,- 
157,639 has been allotted. F. O. Wallene 
is director of public utilities. 


CLYDE, O. Village, H. J. Whittaker, 
clerk, has authorized Froelich & Emery 
Engineering Co., Toledo, O., to prepare 
plans for $154,436 light plant addition, 
will be ready to take bids about Oct. 1. 
PWA has approved a grant on project. 


GENEVA, O.—Village, A. L. Hillman, 
mayor, is taking bids due noon, Sept. 
15 at village hall on sewage disposal 
plant construction amounting to about 
$100,000; plans’ provide additions to 
existing plant with extensive equipment 
installations. Ray Case, village engineer. 
«(Noted Sept. 5). 

GREEN SPRINGS, O. Village, Ira 
Young, mayor, has called special elec- 
tion on Sept. 3@ for bond issue to finance 
water softening plant to cost $50,000, 
application filed with PWA for grant. 
Plans call for dam, reservoir, filtration 
plant and lines. Consulting engineer is 
Floyd Brown, Marion, O. 


LANCASTER, O.—City will vote Sept 
23 on $390,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of sewage system = and 
treatment plant costing $708,150; PWA 
assistance already approved. Walter W. 
Graf, city engineer. 


MINSTER, O.—Village, Louis Drees, 
mayor, is planning to build sewage 
treating plant to cost $320,000, Bond is- 
sue of $60,000 goes before voters Nov. 8; 
application has been filed with PWA for 
a $260,000 grant. Champe, Finkbeiner & 
Associates, Toledo, O., are consulting en- 
gineers 

ORRVILLE, O.—City, C. W. Willamon, 
mayor, will vote at special election Sept. 
27 on bond issue for a water softening 
plant costing about $72,000; application 
has been filed with PWA for a grant 
on project. Consulting engineers, Gas- 
coigne & Asseciates, Cleveland. 
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applies to all steel products in all 
markets. 


Equipment 


Seattle Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. received one of the 
year’s largest equipment contracts 
involving three 108,000 kilovolt-am- 
peres generators for installation in 
the left bank powerhouse at Coulee 
dam at $2,611,000. Bonneville ad- 
ministration, Portland, Oreg., has 
called bids at Portland, Sept. 22, for 
furnishing 129 miles of high ten- 
sion cable in 4000-foot reels, also 
connectors and fittings, for the line 
between Vancouver and Kelso, Wash. 
Seattle water department will open 
tenders Sept. 15 for supplying 1200 
meters, and is considering bids for 
990 cast iron meter boxes. Mon- 
tana will open bids at Helena, Sept. 
16, for furnishing 30 rigid and re- 
versible snow plows. Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., Seattle, appears low for 
furnishing Seattle light department 
with three disconnecting switches. 


and Enterprise 


ORWELL, O.—Village will resubmit to 
voters Sept. 30 bond issue to finance 
construction of waterworks costing $74,- 
175 which they once rejected; PWA grant 
is approved. L. H. Behner is mayor. 

PAULDING, O.—Village, Lynn Burke, 
clerk, is preparing plans for a new 
power plant and is seeking PWA grant. 
Project to cost $100,000 and _ includes 
installation of 500-750 kilowatt capaeity 
steam turbine. 


SHELBY, O. City, J. P. Adkins, 
city engineer, will be ready for bids by 
Oct. 1 on light plant improvements, in- 
cluding installation of turbine and con- 
denser, costing about $200,000. PWA has 
allotted a grant and plans are being 
prepared. Froelich & Emery Engineer- 
ing Co., Toledo, O., consultants. (Noted 
Sept. 5). 

SPENCERVILLE, O. Village, J. S. 
Howe, mayor, is planning construction 
of a sewage treatment plant to cost 
approximately $310,000. Champe, Fink- 
beiner & Associates, Toledo, O., con- 
sulting engineers. 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—Wheeling Steel 
Corp. proposes to revamp a former tube 
plant here for use as a galvanizing de- 
partment. 

SYLVANIA, O. Village, A. H. Ran- 
dall, mayor, is taking bids due Sept. 
30 for water softening plant to cost 
$28,648; equipment includes filter beds 
and pumping filtration installation. Con- 
sultants, Champe, Finkbeiner & Asso- 
ciates, Toledo, O. 


Michigan 


CHARLEVOIX, MICH. — City is mak- 
ing plans for improvements in municipal 
electric distribution system; Federal aid 
of $125,900 has been approved. 


COLDWATER, MICH.—PWA has ap- 
proved a grant to the state, Harold 
Smith, budget director, Lansing, Mich., 
for construction of a power plant and 
distribution system to cost $325,000. Bids 
will probably be taken soon. E. R. Little 


Co. Inc., Detroit, engineers, are prepar- 
ing plans. 

DETROIT Department of purchases 
and supplies is taking bids due Sept. 14 
on auxiliary pumps, tanks and power 
equipment for improvements to sewage 
disposal plant. 

FLINT, MICH. Buick Motor Co. is 
planning an addition to its plant; Al- 
bert Kahn Inc., Detroit, architects, are 
preparing plans. 

JACKSON, MICH. — Jackson Metal 
Products Co., capital $10,000, has been 
incorporated to manufacture metal prod- 
ucts. Fred E. Beach, 1602 West Wash- 
ington, correspondent. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. — City com- 
mission has engaged H. P. Jones Co., 
Toledo, O., engineers, to prepare plans 
for contemplated sewage disposal sys- 
tem. 

WAHJAMEGA, MICH. — State budget 
director, Lansing, Mich., will take bids 
until Sept. 13 on the rebuilding of the 
power plant at Michigan state farm 
colony — estimated cost $365,000. E. R. 
Little Co., Detroit, engineers. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH. — PWA has 
approved a grant on extensien to muni- 
cipal power plant costing estimated 
$387,385; Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, De- 
treit, architects, are preparing plans. 


Massachusetts 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. — City is 
drawing plans for additions to water- 
works estimated to cost $118,000; PWA 
grant is approved. Whitman & Howard, 
Boston, engineers. 


New York 


NEW YORK—Schrock & Squires Steel 
Corp. has been incorporated to deal in 
steel and other metals by Scudder, Mc- 
Goun, Stockton & Kerfoot, 25 Broadway, 
New York. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. — Board ef 
public works is studying plans for con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant 
costing approximately $750,000. 

SENECA, N. Y. — PWA has approved 
grant toward construction of $230,000 
water supply system. Consulting engi- 
neer is Nicholas Hill Jr., New York. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse contain- 
ers division of Robert Gair Co. Inc., mak- 
er of containers and shipping cases, has 
been authorized to begin construction 
of a steel and concrete warehouse ad- 
joining its plant; cost estimated at $30,- 
0006. 


New Jersey 


DOVER, N. J. City will hold refer- 
endum in November on_ proposal to 
erect $500,000 municipal light and power 
plant. 


Pennsylvania 


MEADVILLE, PA. Rural electrifica- 
tion association, Bruce Hecner, manager, 
is preparing plans for extension of power 
lines to cost $350,000: Gibbs & Hill, New 
York, engineers. 


Illinois 


LA GRANGE, ILL. Village is pro- 
posing construction of filtration plant 
to cost about $200,000; PWA has ap- 
proved an allotment in the project. 


Indiana 


ANGOLA, IND. Steuben County 
Rural Electric Membership Corp., R. A. 
Baker, president, is taking bids on con- 
struction of 255 miles ef rural trans- 
mission lines; no closing date set. REA 
has allotted $278,000. 


MUNCIE, IND. Board of public 
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Air Furnace and 


Gray Iron CASTINGS 









The New 
‘*RED CIRCLE’’ 
Heat Treated 
Chilled Rolls 
for SHEET 
and TIN MILLS 


Roll Lathes, Sheet and Tin 
Mill Shears of all kinds; 
Steam Doublers; Stretcher 
Leveiers and Rolling Mill Ma- 
chinery built to specification. 
We shall be glad to figure on 
your requirements. 


Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co. 


Hyde Park, Pa., U. S. A. 
(Pittsburgh District) 
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RAYMOND SPRINGS 


DIVISiON OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


RAYMOND MFG. CO., CORRY, PA. 
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SHAFER 


adjustability 































TheCONCAVE rollerdesign gives theShafer 
bearing its built-in self-alignment, radial- 
thrust capacity, and provision for simple 
adjustment. This important feature of 
adjustability allows proper compensation 
for wear, and greatly extended bearing life 
Only Shafer has the 


simple, effective concave roller design, 


at high efficiency. 


assuring consistently superior service 
under severe operating conditions. 
Pillow Blocks e 


Flange Units e Take-up Units e Cartridge Units 
e Flange-Cartridge Units e Duplex Units e Hanger 


Available in a full range of sizes 


Boxes e Conveyor Rolls e Radial-thrust 


Roller Bearings 


Write for Catalog 14 with complete listings 


and engineering data 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 





SELF-ALIGNING 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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works has rejected bids on construction 
of $700,000 sewage-treating plant and 
will re-advertise soon. George Gascoigne, 
Cleveland, is consulting engineer. 

PERU, IND. City, H. E. Worl, clerk, 
will take bids soon on $1,500,000 sew- 
age treatment plant. C. W. Cole, en- 
gineer 


Alabama 


CLANTON, ALA.—PWA has allotted a 
grant of $34,772 toward construction of 
waterworks improvements and additions 
costing $77,271; includes supply line, 
tanks and 


pumping station, storage r 
treatment plant additions. Docket No. 
1257 

Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Chemical Pigment Co., 

6401 St. Helena avenue, is drawing up 
plans for a five-story steel boiler house 
to cost an estimated $8000. 
MD.—City has PWA grant 
of $41,085 for proposed additions to 
municipal electric distribution system, 
consisting of underground conduit, street 
lighting and transformers; estimated 
cost $91,300, 


EASTON, 


Kentucky 


CYNTHIANA, KY.—REA has allotted 
$201,500 to Harrison County Rural Elec- 
tric Co-operative Corp. for construction 
of power lines. 

FRANKFORT, KY.—Kentucky State 
Industrial institute has plans for three- 


story dormitory, one-story boiler room 
building, including coal bunker, new 
boiler room equipment and _ relocation 


of existing boiler room equipment. Cost 
$291,500. PWA has allotted $131,175. 


GLASGOW, KY REA has allotted 
$191,300 to Farmers’ Rural Electric Co- 
operative Corp. Inc. for rural transmis- 
sion lines 

HUSTONVILLE, KY.—Town has _ se- 
cured PWA grant on construction of 
waterworks system estimated to cost 
$58,000; docket No. 1348; equipment will 
include water mains, steel storage tanks, 
booster pump, control station, fire hy- 
drants, meters and distribution system 


LEITCHFIELD, KY.—PWA_ has ap- 
proved an allotment of $31,500 toward 
construction of a waterworks system 
estimated to cost $70,000; docket No. 
1347; plans provide for purchase and use 
of parts of existing system with installa 
tion of additional equipment 


Florida 


NICEVILLE, FLA.—City commission 
proposes to construct cold storage plant 
and has engaged R. G. Patterson, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., as consulting engineer. Daily 
production capacity of the plant will be 
25 to 30 tons of ice, in addition to fish 
fruit and vegetable storage. 

PLANT CITY, FLA.—Kilgore Seed Co., 
Cc. A. Brown, general manager, plans to 
rebuild its plant, burned recently at loss 
of $50,000 


Georgia 


DALTON, GA PWA has approved an 
allotment on construction of sewage 
works, waterworks and treating plant, 
estimated total cost being $124,434; 
docket No. 1486 

REYNOLDS, GA REA has allotted 
Taylor County Electric Membership 
Corp. $419,000 for transmission line con- 
struction totaling 454 miles. 


SANDERSVILLE, GA.—The Champion 
Paper & Pulp Co., Hamilton, O., is plan- 
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ning to erect a one-story kaolin plant, 
60 x 140 feet, with structural steel frame 
and corrugated iron siding and roof. Cost 
will be $50,000. 


Mississippi 
NATCHEZ, MISS.—City has called 
election for Sept. 16 on $165,000 bond is- 


sue for construction of waterworks pro- 
ject; PWA has allotted grant. 


North Carolina 


NEW BERN, N. C.—City, W. C. Chad- 
wick, mayor, has applied to PWA for 
grant aiding construction of proposed 
municipal water and light plant addi- 
tions costing $373,338. 

RALEIGH, N. C. City votes Sept. 
14 on $1,385,000 bonds for proposed wa- 
ter plant; project estimated to cost 
$699,633. Application has been filed with 
PWA for grant. W. Olsen, engineer. 

RALEIGH, N. C. — City, George Ise- 
ley, mayor, votes Sept. 14 on $385,000 
waterworks improvements bonds; ap- 
plication has been filed with PWA for 
grant of an additional $314,854. Program 
calls for construction of new pumping 
and filtration plant and new main and 
tanks. 


South Carolina 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—PWA has ap- 
proved grant of $460,124 toward improve- 
ment of sewage treatment works. Docket 
No. 1275. Project estimated to cost $1,- 
022,497. 

NEWBERRY, S. C. Tyles-Ford Tri- 
county authority has been organized 
with plans for a hydro-electric power 
development on Enoree and Tiger riv- 
ers; seeking Federal aid of $14,000,000. 
Daniel Duncan, Ninety Six, S. C., con- 
sulting engineer. 


Tennessee 


ALAMO, TENN.—PWA has authorized 
$24,000 loan and $19,000 grant for con- 
struction of $43,000 electric distribution 
and street lighting system; docket No. 
1362-P. 

BROWNVILLE, TENN.—City votes 
Sept. 15 on $104,000 bond issue toward 
construction of electric distribution sys- 
tem for TVA power; application has 
been filed with PWA for loan and grant. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Electric 
Power board, S. R. Finley, general man- 
ager, has approved plans and specifica- 
tions for construction of overhead 
power lines to cost estimated $250,000. 
Contracts for other power improvements 
costing $1,125,000 are already let. 


COLUMBIA, TENN.—Board of Alder- 
men accepted plans by Freeland, Roberts 
& Co., Nashville, Tenn., for electric dis- 
tribution system and will open. bids 
Sept. 14. 

GALLATIN, TENN.—City, A. N. Ful- 
ler, mayor, will receive bids Sept. 20 for 
constructing sanitary sewage system; 
cost $128,436. C. N. Harrub Engineering 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., engineer. 

HALLS, TENN.—PWA has approved a 
$26,000 loan and $21,000 grant for con- 
struction of electric distribution system 
and street lighting system; docket No. 
1358-P. 

JACKSON, TENN.—City, A. B. Foust, 
mayor, opens bids Sept. 21 for construc- 
tion of underground distribution and 
street lighting system estimated to cost 
$150,000; docket No. Tenn, 1247 P-D. 
Freeland, Roberts & Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
engineer. 


Louisiana 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—Louisiana Ice & 
Electric Co. plans construction of electric 


generating plant to cost $423,250; tax 
exemption granted. 

HODGE, LA.—Advance Bag & Paper 
Co. plans an addition to its plant cost- 


ing about $300,000; tax exemption 
granted. 
HOUMA, LA.—South Louisiana Elec- 


tric Co-operative Association Inc. has 
been allotted $110,000 by REA for con- 
struction of 113 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. 


NEW ORLEANS—Commission council 
will call election Nov. 8 on proposed $1,- 
500,000 bond issue to improve and extend 
city’s sewage, water and drainage fa- 
cilities. Fred Earhart is acting mayor. 

RUSTON, LA.—PWA has granted $49,- 
015 toward construction of additions and 
improvements in sewage system and 
waterworks to cost approximately $108,- 
923; docket No. 1202. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Peerless Supply 
Co, proposes to build plant for fabricat- 
ing and processing steel; cost estimated 
at $7100. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. proposes construction of $75,- 
000 addition to its plant; tax exemption 
granted. 


ST. MARTINVILLE, LA.—PWA has 
approved a grant on proposed sewage 
disposal system to cost $128,404: docket 
No. 1208. 


West Virginia 


ARTHURDALE, W. VA.—Duplex Ma- 
chine Co. will move from Battle Creek, 
Mich., it is understood, to the govern- 
ment homestead project here and will 
produce tractors on co-operative basis 
for sale on cost—plus terms. Farm se- 
curity administration has earmarked 
$125,000 for building and equipment. 


NITRO, W. VA. American Viscose 
Corp., 200 Madison avenue, New York, 
plans installation of motors and con- 
trols, regulators, transformers and con- 
veyors in addition to its rayon mill. 
Cost is reported at $1,000,000. W. A. B. 
Vivian is plant manager. 

WEIRTON, W. VA. — Weirton Steel 
Co. plans installation of electric power 
equipment in new additions to local mill; 
entire project to cost about $5,000,000 
Scheduled for completion by July, 1939 

company engineers in charge. 


Virginia 


FRONT ROYAL, VA.—Town has ob- 
tained preliminary approval of plans for 
municipal sewage disposal plant to cost 
$52,000; WPA is being asked for aid. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—PWA has approved a 
grant on construction of sewerage works 
extensions costing $163,000; plans pro- 
vide for sewer construction. Docket No. 
1278. 


Arkansas 


NORMAN, ARK.—ArkKansas Copper 
Co., recently incorporated with Dr. J. D. 
Jordan, Little Rock, Ark., president, and 
Dr. W. C. Stenger, general manager, 
plans construction of mill at mine in 
Ouachita national forest. 


Oklahoma 


DUNCAN, OKLA.—PWA has approved 
grant of $134,000 toward construction 
of $275,000 electric generating station; 
equipment to be installed includes two 
Diesel engine-driven generators, auxili- 
aries, and parts for resetting existing 
units. Docket No. 1292-P. 

ELK CITY, OKLA.—City, W. W. Black- 
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THE BIG HOTEL 


in Philadelphia that gives you 
the BIG HOTEL VALUE! 


Big in size... big-hearted in 
hospitality and service! Yet despite 
the fact that you pay no more at 
the Benjamin Franklin, you get so 
much more in return. The 1200 
rooms (with bath) are all bright and 
friendly. Three restaurants serve 
grand food at modest prices. And 
you enjoy a really distinguished 
address. 

Philadelphia’s Foremost Hotel 


Samuel Earley, Managing Director 
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For Low Cost F. & D. Producer Gas 
Industrial Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displacing Oil. 
City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 
*‘We Guarantee Furnaces of all descriptions. 

Results’’ 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WAETALS OF EVERy D 
NY 
Promptly made to your CR, 
ON 


exact specifications. We can furnish 
any size or style of perforations desired. 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 7) 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, III. 
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Pickling of [ron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Price yee , 
Posteaid of pickling room practice and 
Pp construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
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. 
-minded buyers of made-to-order screws 


and headed parts are discovering real savings in 

PROGRESSIVE cold upset products. They have found 

that many parts now milled from the bar can be 

headed efficiently and accurately with our modern 
equipment — at reduced costs. We invite you to 
Besse submit samples or outline ideas to our specialists 
“QUALITY > Their advice — intelligently and promptly given — 
PROMCO may show you the way to greater fastening economies. 
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burn, mayor, is drawing plans and speci- 
fications for waterworks improvements 
to cost $32,000; WPA grant is approved 
Project calls for 3000 feet 14-inch steel 
line. Engineer is W. R. Halway, Tulsa, 
Okla 


Minnesota 


LITCHFIELD, MINN.—vVillage, W. V 
Martinson, recorder, is accepting bids 
until & p.m. Sept. 20 on construction of 
sewage plant to cost maximum of $125,- 
000; certified check 5 per cent to accom- 
pany bid Plans obtainable from engi- 
neer, Charles Foster, Duluth. 


PRESTON, MINN REA has allotted 
$573,000 to the Fillmore Co-operative 
Electric association for construction on 
20 miles of rural transmission lines. 
Toltz, King & Day Ince., St. Paul, are 
consulting engineers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINN City, A; © 
Mueller, clerk, has filed application with 
PWA for grant for prospective $142,000 
improvement in its light and power 
plant juell & Winter Engineering Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, is consultant. 


WORTHINGTON, MINN.—Nobles Co- 
operative Electric association, J. H. Sey- 
mour, superintendent, has received $356,- 
000 REA allotment for power line build- 
ing janister Engineering Co., St. Paul, 
consulting engineer 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Lower Colorado river 
authority, Fritz Englehard, chairman, 
opens bids Sept. 15 in room 806, Little- 
fleld building, for one 40-ton overhead 
traveling crane to be installed in Austin 
power house 

CORSICANA, TEX Navarro county 
electric co-operative, E. P. Estes, presi- 
dent, has an REA allotment of $168,500 
for construction of rural electric lines; 
Freese & Nichols, Ft. Worth, Tex., con- 
sulting engineers. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Highland Park town 
council has approved plans for filtration 
plant, dam and sewage disposal plant to 
cost estimated $3,500,000, and will file 
them with PWA and state board of water 
engineers Powell & Powell, consulting 
engineers 

JOHNSON ese TEX.—Pedernales 
Electric Co-operative Inc. has filed ap- 
plication with PWA for aid of $1,000,000 
in construction of 1000 miles power lines 
in seven counties. Hugo Weinheimer, 
Stonewall, Tex., is president 


Kansas 


ELLSWORTH, KANS City, Mrs. 
Clara Williford, mayor, is taking bids 
to Sept. 15 at 10 a.m. on construction 
of sewage disposal plant costing $45,000. 
\. W. Hefling, engineer 

FLORENCE, KANS., PWA has al- 
lotted grant to the city, J. Westerhaus, 
mayor, for the construction of a power 
plant costing $84,000, Hefling & Hunter, 
Hutchinson, Kans., engineers. 


NEODESHA, KANS ty, Cc. RR. 
Mong, mayor, has PWA allotment on im- 
provements in its power plant costing 
$188,320; Black & Veatch, Kansas City, 
Mo., consulting engineers. (Noted June 
OTTAWA, KANS. City, E. V. Gib- 
son, mayor, has received PWA _ grant 
for improvement of its power plant in- 
cluding installation of 4000-kilowatt 
turbine and two boilers, total cost being 
$454,800. Black & Weatch, Kansas City, 
Mo,, consultants. (Noted Aug. 15). 

QUINDARO, KANS. Township, E, A. 
Jones, trustee, will receive bids soon on 
100,080-gallon steel tank and water dis- 
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tribution system costing $525,000; C. A. 
Haskins Co., Kansas City, Mo., engineer. 

SPRING HILL, KANS. City; HH. E. 
Winkler, clerk, proposes construction of 
waterworks system to cost $75,000 and 
has applied to PWA for grant. Shockley 
Engineering Co. is consultant. 

ST. JOHN, KANS. — PWA has allotted 
a grant to city, J. B. Hunter, secretary, 
for construction of a new light plant 


costing $75,355; A. W. Hefling, engineer. 
(Noted Aug. 8). 
ST. FRANCIS, KANS. City, Ben 


Harrison, mayor, will take bids until 
Sept. 16, 1 p.m., on construction of 
$29,000 sewage disposal plant; consult- 
ing engineer is A. W. Hefling. 


WATERVILLE, KANS. - PWA has 
approved grant to city, A. F. Geyer, 
mayor, for construction of a new elec- 
tric power plant with equipment in- 
stallation, cost being about $35,000 
Paulette & Wilson, Salina, Kans., are 
engineers. 


North Dakota 


WILDROSE, N. DAK. City, A. EB. 
Kragh, mayor, plans to construct wa- 
terworks costing $49,000 and is seeking 
PWA grant; Lium & Burdick, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., consulting engineers 


South Dakota 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. — City, C. M. 
Whitfield, auditor, has filed application 
with PWA for a grant in construction 
of a water softening plant to cost about 
$250,000. R. E. Bragstad, city engineer 


Nebraska 


FREMONT, NEBR. PWA has ap- 
proved grant to city, F. D. Drew, mayor, 
for improvement of its power plant in- 
cluding alterations and additions, new 
substation, transmission lines and dis- 
tribution system; cost is $281,000. George 
Grabe, architect. (Noted June 6). 


PAWNEE, NEBR. City has filed ap- 
plication with PWA for grant on con- 
struction of proposed water softening 
and iron removal plant costing $28,930. 
Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo., 
are consulting engineers for project. 

STAPLETON, NEBR. City is plan- 
ning waterworks plant to eost $36,482 
and has applied to PWA for allotment: 
H. H. Henningsen Engineering Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., engineer. 


Iowa 


CHARITON, IOWA, - City, Noel W. 
Cloud, mayor, has filed application with 
PWA for an allotment in the construc- 
tion of a waterworks estimated to cost 
$500,000 Engineer, William L. Perkins. 


EMMETSBURG, IOWA PWA has 
approved an allotment to the city, Mrs. 
Ida Sands, clerk, for construction of 
$58,800 sewage disposal plant; Buell & 
Winter Engineering Co., Sioux City, 
lowa, engineers. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA—City, A. A. Rhom- 
berg, manager, has filed application with 
PWA for a grant for improvement of its 
waterworks plant costing $150,000. Con- 
soer, Townsend & Quinlan, Chicago, are 
consulting engineers. 


GLIDDEN, IOWA—City, P. J. Falvey, 
mayor, has filed application with PWA 
for a grant to construct addition to its 
municipal power plant costing about $43,- 
200; Consulting engineers, Young & 
Stanley, Muscatine, Iowa. 


IOWA CITY, ITOWA—State board of 
education, W. H. Cobb, Des Moines, Iowa, 
business manager, will be ready for bids 
about Oct. 15 on installation of complete 


air conditioning system in three buildings 
at University of Iowa; cost about $35,000. 
George L. Horner is architect. (Noted 
Aug. 29). 

MASON CITY, IOWA—People’s Gas & 
Electric Co., M. A. Harpster, superin- 
tendent, is planning improvements at its 
power plant and power line extensions to 
cost approximately $50,000. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA—Buena Vista 
County Rural Electric co-operative, Miles 
Nelson, superintendent, has _ received 
$389,000 REA allotment for construction 
of 369 miles rural transmission lines. 
K. R. Brown, Des Moines, Iowa, is engi- 
neer. 

THORNTON, IOWA City plans con- 
struction of a waterworks plant cost- 
ing $22,697; application sent to PWA 
for grant. Currie Engineering Co., Web- 
ster City, Iowa, engineer. 

WALNUT, IOWA—REA has allotted 
$150,000 to the Pottawattamie County 
Rural Electric co-operative, Roy Schutt- 
lofel, president, for construction of 137 
miles of lines. 


Montana 


KALISPELL, MONT.—Flathead Power 
Co., W. S. McCormick, president, has been 
allotted $94,000 by REA for power line 
construction; J. M. Garrison is engineer 
for state water conservation board, 
Helena, Mont. 


SUNBURST, MONT. PWA has ap- 
proved loan and grant to city to en- 
able construction of sewage system and 
disposal plant costing $45,455. Fred 
Platt, engineer. 


Idaho 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO Kootenai 
tural Electrification association is 
planning 205-mile extension of rural 
transmission lines and will call for bids 
soon; cost estimated at $214,000. 

MOSCOW, IDAHO City proposes 
building $72,720 sewage disposal plant 
and has applied for PWA grant in proj- 
ect. 


Pacific Coast 


GLENDALE, CALIF. City will call 
for bids soon on main units for new 
municipal steam-electric power plant, 
including 20,000-kilowatt steam turbo- 
generator and two watertube_ boilers; 
cost estimated $700,000. Peter Dieder- 
ich, plant superintendent. (Noted Juiy 
18). 

LOS ANGELES Alloy Steel and 
Metals Co., 1862 East Fifty-fifth street, 
is building laboratory structure, 25 x 
39 feet. 

SAN FRANCISCO Dwight Edwards 
Co. proposes to build a three-story 100 
x 200-foot factory. J. Rosenwald, con- 
sulting engineer. 

SEATTLE Metal Shares Inc. has 
been formed with $100,500 capitalization 
by Edward Billberg and associates, Jo- 
seph Vance building. 

TACOMA, WASH. City commission 
has approved bond issue of $760,000 for 
rebuilding municipal water supply Hne 
at Green river; PWA has approved grant 
ef additional $704,000. 

HAINES, ALASKA City has applied 
to PWA for a loan and grant to finance 
proposed $25,000 water supply system 


Canada 


ROUYN, QUE. Aldermac Copper 
Co. plans to build sulphur refining plant 
at cost of $400,000; equipment to include 
kilns, condensers and drying installa- 
tion. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles. editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


World Steel Map Changing 


To the Editor: 

Your presentation in this week’s 
issue of the financial statement of 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., India’s lead- 
ing steelmaker, is of great interest. 
Most of us usually think of the steel 
industry in terms of European and 
American production and give little 
thought to more remote centers. Yet 
appreciable production is_ being 
made in other parts of the world. 
The success of Tata is remarkable 
and it is doubtful if a better record 
of progress and earnings can be 
found anywhere in the world. Cer- 
tainly no other company has paid 
its workers a bonus of three months 
wages, as this company has de- 
clared for the current year. 

The Tata company is a child of 
American engineering skill but its 
development is due in large measure 
to Indian foresight and excellent 
planning. From the beginning the 
company has made large provision 
for depreciation and enlargement 
and at present is adding to its ca- 
pacity and the variety of its prod- 
ucts. Although a pioneer in steel- 
making in India it is not the only 
producer and competitors are de- 
veloping to cut into its market. 

This reminds me that South 
Africa and Australia also are de- 
veloping important plants to supply 
their own needs for steel and their 
governments are giving every aid 
to establish them securely and thus 
be free to some extent from supplies 
from other countries. 

The ultimate effect of this de- 
velopment is to limit export de- 
mand from American and European 
mills, which have been called on for 
large tonnages in the past. Some of 
this effect is being felt already and 
as time goes on the world market 
will be shifted materially. 

This is something for the steel in- 
dustry to ponder, and I think you 
are doing a real service in present- 
ing articles dealing with develop- 
ment of steel centers in countries 
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that formerly bought all their re- 
quirements from others possessed of 
large capacity for steel production. 
It tends to keep us better informed 
of such progress, so that we may 
plan accordingly. 

EXPORTER 
New York 


Export Lesson Learned 


To the Editor: 

Time was when American ma- 
chinery builders were criticized for 
their ineptness in competing with 
European sellers in export markets. 
Various faults were laid at their 
doors to account for failure to sell 
their products abroad. 

In the past few years the picture 
has changed and American ma- 
chinery of nearly all classes now 
is in demand to an extent that is 
causing concern to British and Ger- 
man manufacturers. Evidently 
American merchants have learned 
their lesson and are overcoming the 
faults previously limiting their 
sales. 

As a result machinery manufac- 
turers in this country now find part 
of their business is in exports. In 
some cases it is more than half 
their production, domestic sales be- 
ing relatively low. 

Statistics of the machinery divi- 
sion of the commerce department, 
(STEEL, Sept. 12, p. 28), reflect this 
situation and indicate the im- 
portance of foreign demand. Those 
who have followed development of 
steelmaking in other countries have 
been struck by the fact that in most 
instances where rolling mills have 
been built the equipment has been 
from American manufacturers. A 
single instance, the new mill of 
Richard Thomas & Co. Ltd., at 
Ebbw Vale, in Great Britain, illus- 
trates the extent to which American 
machinery dominates. 

American ability in designing tools 
long has been recognized and _ in- 
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creased skill in selling completes 
the picture. 
TOoL BUILDER 


Cincinnati 


Coal Still Power King 


To the Editor: 

It would seem that the electric 
power interests within range of the 
proposed St. Lawrence develop- 
ment are not much alarmed at the 
possibility of such competition. In- 
stallation of an unusually large gen 
erator unit at Oswego, N. Y., (STEEL, 
Sept. 12, p. 17), scarcely would have 
been undertaken if the threat of 
cheap current from waterpower 
were imminent. 

This is simply a bit of proof fol- 
lowing statements of engineers that 
electric power from St. Lawrence 
plants could not be distributed far 
in competition with steam plants. 
Capital proverbially is shy, seek- 
fhe shelter at every cloud on the 
horizon, and the ease with which it 
undertakes this fairly large entel 
prise indicates the cloud is not con 
sidered threatening. 

As a matter of fact, developments 
in production of electric power by 
steam have been carried to the point 
where waterpower is not much of a 
competitor except when part of the 
overhead is charged against some 
cther account, such as navigation 
improvement. 

Tremendous advances have been 
made in the amount of energy ob 
tained from a pound of coal and 
further improvements may be ex- 
pected as research goes deeper. 

I think it highly significant that 
an important installation like that 
at Oswego has been undertaken 
while the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power developments have been 
given a new lease on life by the ef- 
fort to negotiate a new treaty with 
Canada. (STEEL, Aug. 8, p. 17; Aug. 
yi) ay: Saph 1') 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
New York 
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THE PRECISION PORTABLE PYROMETER 


For checking thermocouples and service instruments 
...asaspare... for exploratory work... or in dozens 
of cases where a permanent installation would not be 
justified . . . this Portable Indicating Potentiometer is 
the answer. 

Foxboro has combined a high degree of lasting 
accuracy with convenience and flexibility of operation 
within a rugged welded aluminum case. Complete 
protection is assured against dirt, abrasion, high tem- 
peratures, acids, etc. 

A 17” long, clearly marked scale makes accurate 
readings easy. Accurate settings are facilitated by the 
use of a vernier. Cold junction compensation is sim- 


ple ... Moreover, the instrument may be operated 
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either horizontally or vertically with equal accuracy. 

Learn about all of the practical features of this 
modern Portable Potentiometer. Every user of pyro- 
meters will profit through its use. Write for complete 
information. The Foxboro Company, 1!8Neponset Ave., 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U.S. A.... Branch Offices in 


25 Principal Cities. 
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